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foUowed. 



^ILFllID was so stunned by the in- 
formation thus suddenly given him^ 
tliat he had but a confused con- 
sciousuess of the explanations which 
He was aware that it was all made 
clear to him^ and that he uttered the usual woids 
of assent and eonviction ; but in his mind he was 
too profoundly moved, too completely shaken and 
nnsettled^ to be aware of anything but the fact 
thus strangely communieated. It did not occur 
to him for a moment that it was not a fact. He 
saw no improbability^ nothing unnatural in it. 
He was too young to think that anything was 
unlikely beeause it was extraordinary^ or to doubt 
what was affirmed with so much eonfidenee. But, 
in the meantime, the news was so startling, that 
it upset his mental balance, and made him in- 
capable of understanding the details. Hugh was 
not the eldest son. It was he iirho was the 
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4 Madonna Mary. 

face to her and await her Coming. His face was 
not the treacherous kind of face which betrays 
everything; but still there was in it a look of 
pre-occnpation whicb Mary could not fail to see. 

^^ Is he gone Y* she said, as she came up. 
^' Yoii are sure he is gone^ Will ? It was kind of 
you to be civil to him ; but I am ahnost afraid 
you were interested in him too/' 

*' Would it be wrong to be interested in him ?" 
Said Will. 

'' I don't like him/' said Mary, simply ; and 
then she added, after a pause, " I have no confi- 
dence in him. I should be sorry to see any of 
my boys attracted by the society of such a man.'' 

And it was at this moment that his new 
knowledge rushed upon Wilfrid's mind and 
embittered it ; any of her boys, of whom he was 
the youngest and least important ; and yet she 
must know what his real position was, and that 
he ought to be the chief of all. 

"1 don't care a straw for Äiw," said Will, 
hastily; ^'but he knows a great many things, 
and I was interested in his talk." 

''What was he saying to you?" said Mrs. 
Ochterlony. 

He looked into her face, and he saw that there 
was uneasiness in it, just as she, looking at him, 
saw signs of a change which he was himself un- 
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aware of ; and in his impetuosity he was very 
near saying it all out and betraying himself. 
But then his uncertainty of all the details stood 
Iiim in good stead. 

''He was saying lots of things/' said Will. 
''I am sure I can't teil you all that he was 
saying. If I were Hugh I would not let Nelly 
make a mess of herseif with those roses. I am 
going in-doors.'^ 

'' A lovely evening like this is better than the 
best book in the world,'' said Mary. '' Stay 
with me, and talk to me. Will. You see I am 
the only one who is left alone.^' 

''I donH care about lovely evenings/' said 
Will; ''I think you should all come in. It is 
getting dreadful eold. And as for being alone, 
I don't see how that can be^ when they are all 
there. Good night^ mother. I think I shall go 
to bed." 

" Why should you go to bed so early ?'' said 
Mary; but he was already gone, and did not 
hear her. And as he went, he turned right 
round and looked at Hugh and Nelly, who were 
still together. When Mrs. Ochterlony remarked 
that look, she was at onee troubled and comforted. 
She thought her boy was jealous of the way in 
whieh his brother engrossed the young visitor, 
and she was sorry, but yet knew that it was not 
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very serious — while, at tlie same time, it was a 
comfort to her to attribute his pre-occupation to 
anytldng but Percival's conversation. So she 
lingered about the lawn a little^ and looked wist- 
fully at the soft twiKght country, and the wistful 
moon. She was the only one who was alone. 
The two young creatnres were together, and they 
were happy ; and poor Winnie, though she was 
far from happy, was buoyed up by the absorbing 
passion and hostility which had to-day reached 
one of its climaxes, and had Aunt Agatha for her 
slave, ready to reeeive all the buming outburst of 
grievance and misery. This fiery passion which 
absorbed her whole being was almost as good as 
being happy, and gave her mind füll oceupation. 
But as for Mary, she was by herseif, and all was 
twilight with her ; and the desertion of her boy 
gave her a little chill at her heart. So she, too, 
went in presently, and had the lamp lighted, and 
sat alone in the room, which was bright and yet 
dim — ^with a clear circle of light round the table, 
yet shadowy as all the comers are of a summer 
^vening, when there is no fire to aid the lamp. 
But she did not find her son there. His dis- 
content had gone fiirther than to be content with 
^ book, as she had expected ; and he had really 
•disappeared for the night. 

'' I can^t have you take possession of Nelly 
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like tlds/' slie said to Hugh^ when, after a long 
interval, they came in. " We all want a share of 
her. Foor Will has gone to bed qnite disoon- 
tented. You must not keep her all to yourself 

'^ Oh ! is he jealous T^ said Hugh, laughing ; 
and there was no more said about it ; for Will's 
jealousy in this respeet was not a thing to alarm 
anybody much. 

But Will had not gone to bed. He was 
seated in his room at the table, leaning his head 
upon both his hands^ and staring into the flame 
of his candle. He was trying to put what he 
had heard into some sort of shape. That Hugh^ 
who was down-stairs so triumphant and sueeessful^ 
was^ after all, a mere impostor; that it was he 
himself, whom nobody paid any particular at- 
tention to, who was the real heir; that his in- 
stinet had not deeeived him, but from his birth hc 
had been ill-used and oppressed : these thoughts 
went all eireling through his mind as the moths 
circled round his light, taking now a larger, and 
now a shorter flight. This stränge sense that he 
had been right all along was, for the moment, the 
first feeling in his mind. He had been disin- 
herited and thrust aside, but still he had feit 
all along that it was he who was the natural 
heir; and there was a satisfaction in haying it 
thus proved and established. This was the first 
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distinct reflection he was conscious of amid the 
whirl of thoughtsj and then came the intoxi- 
cating sense that he could now enter upon his 
true Position, and be able to arrange everybody's 
future wisely and generonsly, irithout any regard 
for mere proprieties, or for the younger brother^s 
two thousand ponnds. Strange to say, in the 
midst of this whirlwind of egotistical feeling» 
Will rushed all at once into imaginations that were 
not selfish, glorions schemes of what he wonld da 
for everybody. He was not nngenerous, nor iin- 
kind, but only it was a necessity with him that 
generosity and kindness should eome £rom and 
not to himself. 

All this passed through the boy's mind before 
it ever oceurred to him what might be the conse- 
quenees to others of his extraordinary discovery, 
or what effeet it must have npon his mother, and 
the character of the family. He was self-absorbed, 
and it did not oecnr to him in that light. Even 
when he did eome to think of it, he did it in the 
calmest way. No doubt his mother wonld be 
annoyed; bnt she deserved to be annoyed — she 
who had so long kept him out of his rights ; and, 
after all, it wonld still be one of her sons who 
wonld have Earlston. And as for Hugh, Wilfrid 
had the most generous intentions towards him. 
There was, indeed, nothing that he was not ready 
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to do for bis brothers. As soon as be beUeyed 
that all was to be bis, be feit bimself tbe steward 
of tbe family. And tben bis mind glanced back 
upon tbe Psycbe and tbe Venus, and npon Earl- 
ston, wbieb migbt- be made into a fitter sbrine 
for tbese fair creations. Tbese ideas filled bim 
Uke wine, and went to bis bead, and made bim 
dizzy; and all tbe time be was as uneonscious 
of tbe moral barm, and domestic treacbery, as if 
be bad been one of tbe lower animals j and no 
scruple of any description, and no doubt of wbat 
it was rigbt and necessary to do, bad so mucb as 
entered into bis primitive and savage mind. 

We call bis mind savage and primitive because 
it was at tbis moment entirely free from tbose 
complications of feeling and dreadfiil conflict of 
wbat is desirable, and wbat is rigbt, wbicb belong 
to tbe civilized and cultivated mind. Perbaps 
Will's affections were not naturally strong ; but, 
at all events, be gave in to tbis temptation as a 
man migbt bave given in to it in tbe deptbs of 
Africa, wbere tbe ^' good old rule ^' and '' simple 
plan ^' still exist and reign ; and wbere everybody 
takes wbat be bas strengtb to take, and be keeps 
wbo can. Tbis was tbe real state of tbe case in 
Wilfrid's mind. It bad been supposed to be 
Hughes rigbt, and be bad been obliged to give 
in 1 now it was bis rigbt, and Hugh would bave 
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to make up his mind to it. What eise was there 
io say ? So far as Will could see, the revolution 
would be alike certain and instautaneous. It no 
more oceurred to him to doubt the immediate 
effeet of the new faet than to doubt its truth. 
Perhaps it was his veiy egotism^ as well as his 
youth and inexperience, which made him so 
credulous« It had been wonder enongh to him 
how anybody cotdd leave him in an inferior 
Position, even while he was only the youngest ; 
to think of anybody resisting his rights, now that 
he had rights, was incredible. 

Yet when the moming came, and the sober 
daylight brightened npon his dreams. Will, 
notwithstanding all his eonfidence, began to see 
the complieation of circumstanees. How was 
he to announee his discovery to his mother? 
How was he to acquaint Hugh with the change 
in their mutual destinies? What seemed so 
easy and simple to him the night before, became 
difficult and complicated now. He began to 
have a vague sense that they would insist, that 
Mrs. Oehteriony would fight for her honour, and 
Hugh for his inheritance, and that in claiming 
his own rights, he would have to rob his mother 
of her good name, and put a stigma ineffaceable 
upon his brother. This idea startled him, and 
took away his breath ; but it did not make him 
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falter ; Uncle Penrose's Suggestion aboiit buying 
up him and his beggarly estate, and Major 
Percival^s evident entire indifierenee to the 
question whetlier anything it suited him to do 
was riglit or wrong, had had their due effect 
on Will. He did not see what call he had to 
saerifice himself for others. No doubt^ he would 
be sony for the others^ but after all it was his 
own life he had to take care of, and his own 
rights that he had to assert. But he mused and 
knitted his brows over it as he had never done 
before in his life. Throughout it will be seen 
that he regarded the business in a very sober, 
matter-of-faet way — not in the imaginative way 
which leads you to enter into other people's 
Position^ and analyse their possible feelings. As 
for himself^ he who had been so jealous of his 
mother's visitors, and watehed over her so keenly, 
did not feel somehow that horror which might 
have been expected at the revelation that she 
was not the spotless woman he thought her. 
Perhaps it was the importance of the revelation 
to himself — ^perhaps it was a secret disbelief in any 
guilt of hers — ^perhaps it was only the stunned 
condition in which the announcement left him. 
At all events, he was neither horrified at the 
thought, nor profoundly impressed by the con- 
sciousness that to prove his own rights, would 
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be to take away eyerything firom ber^ and to shut 
her up fix>m all interconrse with the bonourable 
and pure. Wben the morning roused him to a 
sense of the difficnlties as well as the advantages 
of his discovery, the only thing he could think 
of was to seek advice and direction firom Percival^ 
who was so experienced a man of the world. 
But it was not so easy to do this without betray- 
ing his motive. The only practical expedient 
was that of escorting Nelly home; which was 
not a privilege he was anxious for of itself ; for 
though he was jealons that she had been taken 
away fi-om him^ he shrank instinctively fi*om her 
Company in his present state of mind. Yet it 
was the only thing that could be done. 

When the party met at the breakfast-table^ 
there were three of them who were ill at ease. 
Winnie made her appearance in a state öf 
headache^ pale and haggard as on the day of her 
arrival; and Aunt Agatha was pale too^ and 
could not keep her eyes fi-om dwelling with a too 
tender affectionateness upon her suffering child. 
And as for Will, the colour of his young face 
was indescribable, for youth and health still con- 
tended in it with those emotions which contract 
the skin and empty the veins. Bul on the 
other band, there were Hugh and Nelly hand- 
some and happy, with hearts fall of charity to 
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everybody, and confidence in the brightness of 
their own dawning lot. Mary sat at the head 
of the table^ with the um before her, superin- 
tending all. The uneasiness of last night had 
passed from her mind; her cheek was almost as 
round and fair as that of the girl by her side — 
fairer perhaps in its way ; her eyes were as bright 
as they had ever been ; her dress, it is true, was 
still black^ but it had not the shadowy denseness 
of her widoVs garb of old. It was silk^ that 
shone and gave back subdued reflections to the 
light^ and in her hair there were still golden 
gleams^ though mixed with here and there a 
thread of silver. Her mouming, which prevented 
any confusion of eolours^ but left her a sweet- 
complexioned woman^ rieh in the subdued tints 
of nature^ in the soft austerity of black and 
white, did all for her that toilette eould do. 
This was the figure which her son Wilfrid saw 
at the head of the pretty country breakfast-table, 
between the flowers and the sunshine — an 
unblemished matron and a beloved mother. He 
knewy and it came into his mind as he looked at 
her, that in the parish, or even in the county, 

there was nobody more honoured ; and yet 

He kept staring at her so, and grew so white as 
he did so, and had so scared a look in his eyes, 
that Mrs. Ochterlony herseif perceived it at last. 
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"What is the matter. Will?'' she said. ''I 
could think there was a ghost standing behind 
me, &om your eyes. Why do you look so 
Startled r 

'^Nothing/' said WiU, hastily; "I didn't 
know I looked startled. A fellow can't help 
how he looks. Look here, Nelly, if you're going 
home to-day, Fll go with you, and see you safe 
there/' 

'^You'U go with her?" said Hugh, with a 
kind of good-humoured elder-brotherly coutempt. 
" Not quite so fast. Will. We canH trust young 
ladies in your care. I am going with Nelly 
myself." 

''Oh! I am sure Will is very kind," said 
Nelly j and then she stopped short, and looked 
first at Mrs. Ochterlony and then at Hugh. 
Poor Nelly had heard of brothers being jealous 
of each other, and had read of it in books, and 
was half afraid that such a case was about to 
come under her own Observation. She was much 
fnghtened, and her impulse was to aeeept Will's 
guardianship, that no härm might come of it, 
though the sacrifice to herseif would be con- 
siderable; but then, what if Hugh should be 
jealous too? 

" I see no reason why you should not both 
go," said Mrs. Ochterlony : " one of you shall 
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take care of Nelly^ and one shall do my com- 
missions ; I think that had better be Will — ^for 
I can put no confidence, just now, in Hugh/' 

''Of course it must be Will/' said Hugh. 
'' A squire of dames requires age and solidity. 
It is not an office for a younger brother. Your 
time will come, old fellow ; it is mine now." 

*' Yes, I suppose it is youis now,'' said Will. 

He did not mean to put any extraordinary 
significance in bis tone^ but yet he was in such a 
condition of mind that bis very voice betrayed him 
against bis wiU. Even Winnie^ pre-oocupied as 
she was^ intermitted her own thoughts a moment 
to look at him^ and Hugh reddened^ though he 
could not have told why. There was a certain 
menaee^ a certain implication of something 
behind, which the inexperienced boy had no 
intention of betraying^ but which made them- 
selves apparent in spite of him. And Hugh too 
grew crimson in spite of himself. He said " By 
Jove I^' and then he laughed^ and cleared bis 
mind of it^ feeling it absurd to be made angry 
by the petulance of bis boy-brother. Then 
he turned to Nelly, who had drawn closer to 
him^ fearing that the quarrel was about to take 
place as it takes place in novels^ trembling a 
little, and yet by the aid of her own göod sense, 
feeling that it could not be so serious after all. 
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^^ If we are going to the Lady^s Well we must 
go early/' he said ; and his face ehanged when 
he turned to her. She was growing prettier 
every day, — every day at least that she spent in 
Hughes Society, — opening and unfolding as to 
the sun. Her precocious womanliness, if it had 
been precocious, melted under the new influence, 
and all the natural deyelopments were qaickened. 
She was more timid, more caressing, less self- 
reliant, and yet she was still as much as eyer the 
head of the house at home. 

" But not if it will vex Will/' she said, almost 
in a whisper, in his ear ; and the close approach 
which this whisper made necessary, effaced in an 
instant all unbrotherly feelings towards Wilfrid 
from Hughes mind. They both looked at Will, 
instinctively, as they spoke, the girl with a little 
wistful solicitude in case he might be disturbed 
by the sight of their confidential talk. But Will 
was quite unmoved. He saw the two draw 
closer together, and perceived the confidential 
communication that passed between them, but 
his countenance did not change in the slightest 
degree. By this time he was far beyond that. 

"You see he does not mind," said Hugh, 
carrying on the half-articulate colloquy, of which 
one half was done by thoughts instead of words ; 
and Nelly, with the colour a little deepened on 
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Iier cheek^ looked up at him vith a look which 
Hugh could but half interpret. He saw the soft 
brightness^ the sweet satisfaction in it tinged by 
a certain gleam of fun^ but he did not see that 
Nelly was for the moment a little ashamed of 
herself^ and was asking herseif how she ever 
conld^ for a moment, have supposed that Will 
was jealoos. It was a relief to her mind to see 
his indifferenee, and yet it filled her with shame. 

When the meal was over, and they all dis- 
persed with their different interests^ it was Mary 
who sought to soften what she eonsidered the 
disappointment of her boy. She came to him 
as he stood at the window under the verandah^ 
where the day before Percival had given him his 
fatal illumination^ and put her arm within his^ 
and did her best to di*aw his secret from his 
elouded and musing eyes. 

'^ My dear boy, let us give in to Hugh/' said 
Mary ; " he is only a guest now, you know, and 
you are at home/' She was smiling when she 
said this, and yet it made her sigh. *' And then 
I think he is getting fond of Nelly, and you are 
far too young for anything of that sort/' Mrs. 
Ochterlony said, with anxiety and a little doubt, 
looking him in the face all the time. 

" There are some things I am not too young 
for," said Will. " Mamma, if I were Hugh I 
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^ould be at home noWliere unless yoü were at 
liome there as well/' 

" My dear WiU, that is my own doing/' said 
Mary. '^Don't blame your brother. I have 
refused to go to Earlston. It will always be 
best for me^ for all your sakes^ to bave a boiise 
of my own/' 

^^ If Earlston had been mine, I sbould not have 
minded your refiisal,'' said Will. Perbaps it was 
as a kind of seeret atonement to her and to bis 
own beart that be said so^ and yet it was done 
instinctively^ and was tbe utterance of a genuine 
feeling. He was meditating in bis beart her 
disgrace and downfall^ and yet tbe first effects of 
it, if be could succeed, would be to lay everything 
that be had won by shaming her, at her feet. 
He would do her tbe uttermost cruelty and injury 
witbout flinching, and then he would overwbelm 
her with every honour and grandeur that bis ill- 
^ot wealth could supply. And be did not see 
how inconsistent those two tbings were. 

'^ But my boys must mind when I make such 
a decision/' said Mary ; and yet she was not 
displeased with tbe sentiment. "You shall 
go to Carlisle for me/' she added. "I want 
some little tbings, and Hugh very likely would 
be otherwise occupied. If you would like to 
have a little change, and go early, do not wait 
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for them^ Will. There is a train in half an 
hour/' 

" Yes, I would like a little change/' he 
answered vaguely — ^feeling somehow, for that 
moment solely, a little prick of conscienee. And 
fio it was by his mother^s desire to restore his 
good-hnmour and cheerfulness^ that he was sent 
upon his mission of härm and treachery. 



€2 




CHAPTEß II. 




JHILE Hugh showed Nelly the way 
to the Lady^s WeU with that mix- 
ture of brotlierly tendemess and a 
dawning emotion of a mueh warmer 
kind^ which is the privileged entranee of their 
age into real love and passion ; and while Will 
made his with silent vehemenee and ardour to 
Carlisle, Winnie was left very miserable in the 
Cottage. It was a moment of reaetion after the 
furious excitement of the previous day. She had 
held him at bay, she had shown him her eon- 
tempt and scom, she had proved to him that 
their parting was final, and that she would never 
either see or listen to him again; and the 
excitement of doing this had so supported her 
that the day which Aunt Agatha thought a day 
of such horrible trial to her poor Winnie, was, 
in short, the only day in which she had snatched 
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a certain stormy enjoyment since she retumed 
to the Cottage. But the day after was different. 
He was gone ; he had assented to her desire, and 
accepted her decision to all appearance^ and poor 
Winnie was very miserable. For the moment 
all seemed to her to be over. She had feit sure 
he would come^ and the sense of the eontinued 
confliet had buoyed her up ; but she did not feel 
so sure that he would come again, and the long 
struggle which had occupied her life and thoughts 
for so many years seemed to have come to an 
abrupt end, and she had nothing more to look 
forward to. When she realized this fact, Winnie 
stood aghast. It is hard when love goes out of 
a life j but sometimes^ when it is only strife and 
Opposition which go out of it^ it is almost as 
hard to bear. She thought she had sighed for 
peace for many a long day. She had said so 
times without number, and written it down^ and 
persuaded herseif that was what she wanted; 
but now that she had got it she found out that it 
was not that she wanted. The Cottage was the 
very home of peace, and had been so for many 
years. Even the growth of young life within it, 
the active minds and varied temperaments of 
the three boys, and Will's cloudy and un- 
comfortable disposition, had not hitherto inter- 
ferad with its character. But so far from being 
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content, Winnie's heart sank within her when 
she realized the fact^ that War had marched ofiT 
in the person of her husband^ and that she was 
to be '^ left in peace/'— horrible words that 
paralysed her very soul. 

This event, however, if it had done nothing 
eise, had opened her mouth. Her history, which 
she had kept to herseif, began to be revealed. 
She told her aunt and her sister of his misdeeds, 
tili the energy of her narrative brought some- 
thing like renewed life to her. She described 
how she had herseif endured, how she had been 
left to all the dangers that attend a beautifal 
young woman whose husband has found superior 
attractions elsewhere ; and she gave such sketches 
of the women whom she imagined to have 
attracted him, as only an injured wife in a 
chronic state of wrath and suflFering could give. 
She was so very miserable on that moming that 
she had no alternative but to speak or die ; and 
as she could not die, she gave her miseries utter- 
ance. ^^ And if he can do you any härm — ^if he 
can strike me through my firiends/' said Winnie, 
" if you know of any point on which he could 
assail you, you had better keep close guard/^ 

" Oh, my dear love V said Aunt Agatha, with 
a troubled smile, '^ what härm could he do us ? 
He could hurt us only in wounding you ; and 
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now we have you safe, my darling, and can 
defend you, so he never can härm ns/' 

" Of conrse I never meant you/* said Winnie. 
"But he might perhaps härm Mary. Mary is- 
not like you ; she has had to make her 
^ay in the world, and no doubt there may be 
things in her life, as in other people^s, that she 
would not care to have known/' 

Mary was startled by this speech, whieh waa 
made half in kindness, half in anger; for the 
necessity of having somebody to quarrel with had 
been too great for Winnie. Mrs. Ochterlony 
was startled, but she could not help feeling sure 
that her secret was no secret for her sister, and 
she had no mind for a quarrel, though Winnie 
wished it. 

^' There is but one thing in my life that I 
don't wish to have known,'' she said, '^and 
Major Fercival knows it, and probably so do* 
you, Winnie. But I am here among my own 
people, and everybody knows all about me. I 
don^t think it would be possible to do me härm 
here.'' 

"It is because you don't know him,'' said 
Winnie. " He woidd do the Queen härm in her 
own palace. You don't know what poison he 
can put on his arrows, and how he shoots them. 
I believe he will strike me through my friends.'* 
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AU this time Aiint Agatha looked at the two 
Trith her Ups apart^ as if about to speak ; but in 
reaUtjr it was horror and amazement that moved 
her. To hear them talking cahnly of something 
that must be concealed ! of something^ at least^ 
that it was better should not be known ! — and 
that in a house which had always been so spot- 
less, so respectable, and did not know what 
mystery meant ! 

Mary shook her head^ and smüed. She haa 
feU a Uttle anxions the night before about what 
Percival niight be saying to Wilfrid ; but, some- 
how, aU that had blown away. Even WiU's dis- 
content with his brother had taken the form of 
jealous tendemess for herseif, which, in her 
thinking, was qidte incompatible with any reve- 
lation which could have lowered her in his eyes ; 
and it seemed to her as if the old sting, which 
had so often come back to her, which had put it 
into the power of her friends in " the regimenf 
to give her now and then a prick to the heart, 
had lost its venom. Hugh was peacefuUy settled 
in his rights, and WiU, if he had heard any- 
thing, must häye nobly closed his ears to it. 
Sometimes this stränge feeling of assurance and 
confidence comes on the very brink of the 
deadUest danger, and it was so with Mary at 
the present moment that she had no fear. 
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As for Winnie, she too was thinking princi- 
pally of her own affairs, and of her sister's only 
as subsidiary to them. She would have rather 
believed in the most diabolical rage and assanlt 
than in her husband's indifference and the utter 
termination of hostilities between them. '^He 
will strike me through my friends/' she repeated ; 
and perhaps in her heart she was rather glad 
that there still remained this oblique way of 
reaching her, and expressed a hope rather than 
a fear. This conversation was intemipted by 
Sir Edward, who came in more cheerfully and 
alertly than usual, taking off his hat as soon as 
he became visible through the open window. 
He had heard what he thought was good news, 
and there was satisfaction in his face. 

" So Percival is here/' he said. " I can't teil 
you how pleased I was. Come, we'U have some 
pleasant days yet in our old age. Why hasn^t he 
eome up to the Hall ?" 

There was an embarrassed pause — embarrassed 
at least on the part of Miss Seton and Mrs. 
Ochterlony ; while Winnie fixed her eyes, which 
looked so large and wild in their sunken soekets, 
steadily upon him, without attempting to make 
any reply. 

"Yes, Major Percival was here yesterday/' 
9aid Aunt Agatha with hesitation; ^^he spent 
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the whole day "with us I was very glad to 

liave him^ and I am sure he would haye gone up 
to tlie Hall if he had had time — • — But he 
was obliged to go away/' 

How difficult it was to say all this uuder the 
gaze of Winnie's eyes, and with the possibility of 
being contradicted flatly at any moment^ may be 
imagined. And while Aunt Agatha made her 
faltering statement^ her own look and voiee con- 
tradicted her ; and then there was a still more 
embarrassed pause, and Sir Edward looked 
&om one to another with amazed and imquiet 
eyes. 

" He came and spent the day with you/^ said 
their anxious neighbour, " and he was obliged to 
go away ! I confess I think I merited different 
treatment. I wish I could make out what you 
all mean ^' 

" The fact is, Sir Edward/' said Winnie, '' that 
Major Fercival was sent away. He is a very 
important person, no doubt ; but he cannot do 
just as he pleases. My aunt is so good that she 
tries to keep up a little fiction, but he and I 
have done with each other/' said Winnie in her 
ezcitement, notwithstanding that she had been 
up to this moment so reticent and self-contained« 

"Who sent him away?'' asked Sir Edward, 
with a pitifol, confidential look to Aunt Agatha^ 
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and a sUght sliake of his head over the very bad 
business — ^a little pantomime which moved Winnie 
to deeeper wrath and discontent. 

''/ sent him away/' said Mrs. Percival, with 
as much dignity as this ebullition of passion 
would permit her to assiune. 

'^My dear Winnie/' said Sir Edward, "I am 
very, very sorry to hear this. Think a little of 
what is before you. You are a young waman 
still ; you are both young people. Do you mean 
to live here all the rest of your life, and let him 
go where he pleases — to destruetion, I suppose, 
if he likes ? Is that what you mean ? And yet 
we aU remember when you would not hear a 
Word even of adviee — would not listen to any- 
body about him. He had not been quite sans 
reproche when you married him, my dear; and 
you took him with a knowledge of it. If that 
had not been the case, there might have been 
some excuse. But what I want you to do is to 
look it in the face, and consider a little. It is 
not only for to-day, or to-morrow — ^it is for your 
life.^' 

Winnie gave a momentary shudder, as if of 
cold, and drew her shawl closer round her. " I 
had rather not discuss our private affairs,'' she 
replied : ^' they are between ourselves.'^ 

" But the fact is, they are not between your- 
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^Ave»" Said Sir Edward, who was inspired by 
the great conviction of doing his duty. ^^ You 
have taken the public into your confidence by 
<;oining here. I am a very old friend, both of 
yours and his, and I might do some good, if you 
let me try. I daresay he is not very far from 
here ; and if I might mediate between you ^' 

A sudden gleam shot out of Winnie^s eyes — 
perhaps it was a sudden wild hope — ^perhaps it was 
mereiy the flash of indignation; but still the 
proposal moved her. ** Mediate V^ she said, with 
an air which was intended for scorn ; but her 
lips quivered as she repeated the word. 

^^Yes/^ Said Sir Edward, "I might, if you 
would have confidence in me. No doubt there 
are wrongs on both sides. He has been im- 

patient, and you have been exacting, and 

Where are you going V 

^*It is no use continuing this conversation,'' 
Said "Winnie. ^^ I am going to my room. If I 
were to have more confidence in you than I ever 
had in any one, it would still be useless. I have 

not been exacting. I have been But it 

is no matter. I trust, Aunt Agatha, that you 
will forgive me for going to my own room.^^ 

Sir Edward shook his head, and looked after 
her as she withdrew. He looked as if he had 
said, " I knew how it would be -" and yet he was 
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concemed and soriy. ^' I haye seen such case» 
before/^ he said, when Winnie Iiad left the room, 
iuming to Aunt Agatha and Maiy^ and once 
more shaking his head : '^ neither will giye in an 
inch. They know that they are in a miserable con» 
dition^ but it is neither his fault nor hers. 
That is how it always is. And only the by- 
standers can see what faults there are on both 
sides/' 

*' But I don't think Winnie is so exacting/'^ 
Said Aunt Agatha^ with natural partisanship. 
'^ I think it is worse than that. She has been 
telling me two or three things ^' 

*' Oh, yes/' Said Sir Edward, with mild despair, 
" they can teil you dozens of things. No doubt 
Ae could, on his side. It is always like that ; 
and to think that nothing would have any effeet 
on her! — she would hear no sort of reason — 
though you know very well you were warned 
that he was not immaculate before she married 
him : nothing would have any eflfect.^' 

" Oh, Sir Edward V eried Aunt Agatha, with 
tears in her eyes ; " it is surely not the moment 
to remind us of that.^^ 

" For my part, I think it is just the moment,^^ 
Said Sir Edward; and he shook his head, and 
made a melancholy pause. Then, with an ob- 
vious effort to change the subjeet, he looked 
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round the room^ as if that personage might^ per- 
haps^ be hidden in some comer, and asked wbere 
was Hugh ? 

'^ He has gone to show Nelly Askell the way 
to the Lady's Well/^ soid Mary, who eould not 
repress a smile. 

"Ah ! he seems disposed to show Nelly Askell 
the way to a great many things/' said Sir Edward. 
" There it is again, you see ! Not that I have a 
Word to say against that little thing. She is 
very nice, and pretty enough ; though no more 
to be compared to what Winnie was at her 

age- But you^l see Hugh will have engaged 

himself and forestalled bis life before we know 
where we are/' 

" It would have been better had they been a 
little older/^ said Mary; "but otherwise every- 
thing is very suitable ; and Nelly is very good, 
and very sweet— — '' 

Again Sir Edward sighed. " You must know 
that Hugh might have done a very great deal 
better/^ he said. " I don't say that I have any 
particular objections, but only it is an instance of 
your insanity in the way of marriage — all you 
Setons. You go and plunge into it head fore- 
most, without a moment^s reflection ; and then, 

of course, when leisure comes I don't 

mean you, Mary. What I was saying had no 
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reference to 70a. So far as I am aware^ you 
were always very happy^ and gave yoiir firiends 
no trouble. Though in one way, of courscj it 
ought to be considered that you did the worst 
ofall/' 

*' Captain Askell's famQy is very good/' said 
Mary, by way of tnming off too close an inquiry 
into her own affairs ; ^' and he is just in the same 
Position as HugVs father was ; and I love Nelly 
like a child of my own. I feel as if she ought 
to have been a child of my own. She and Will 
used to lie in the same cradle '^ 

'^ Ah, by the way,^* said Sir Edward, looking 
Tound once more into the comers, " where is 

wüir 

And then it had to be explained where Will 
had gone, which the old man thought very cu- 
rious. *' To CarUsle ? What did he want to go 
to Carlisle for? If he had been out with his 
fishing rod, or out with the keepers, looking after 

the young phieasants But what eould he 

want going into Carlisle ? Is Percival there ?" 

^' I hope not,'' said Mary, with sudden anxiety. 
It was an idea which had not entered into her 
mind before. 

'^ Why should you hope not ? If he really 
wants to make peace with Winnie, I should 
think it very natural,'' said Sir Edward; '^and 
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Will is a curioiis sort of boy. He mi^t be a 
yerjr good sort of auxiliary in any n^otiation. 
Depend upon it thafs why he is gone/' 

" I think not. I think he woold haye told 
me/' Said Mary, feeling her heart sink with a 
sndden dread. 

** I don't see why he should have told yon/^ 
Said Sir Edward^ yfho was in one of his trouble- 
some moods^ and disposed to pnt eveiybody at 
sixes and sevens. '^ He is old enongh to act a 
litüe for himself. I hope you are not one of the 
foolish women^ Mary^ that like to keqp their boys 
always at their apron-strings V 

With this reproach Sir Edward took his leave, 
and made his way placidly homeward^ with the 
tranqnillity of a man who has done his dnty. He 
feit that he had discharged the great vocation of 
man^ at least for the past hour. Winnie had 
heard the tmth, whether she liked it or not^ and 
so had the other members of the family^ over 
whom he shook his head kindly but sadly as he 
went home. Their impetuosity^ their aptitude 
to rush into any scrape that presented itself — 
and especially their madness in respect to mar- 
riage^ filled him with pity. There was Charlie 
Seton, for example^ the father of these girls, who 
had married that man Fenrose^s sister. Sir 
Edward^s memory was so long, that it did not 
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seem to him a very great Stretch to go back to 
that. Not that the young woman was amiss in 
herseif, but the man who, with his eyes open, 
burd^ed his iinbom descendants with such an 
unele^ was worse than limatic — he was criminal. 
This was what Sir Edward thought as he went 
quictly home, with a rather comfortable dreary 
sense of satisfaction in his heart in the thought 
that his own behaviour had been marked by no 
such aberrations ; and, in the meantime, Winnie 
was fanning the embers of her own wrath, and 
Mary had sickened somehow with a sense of 
insecurity and unexplainable apprehension. On 
the other band, the two young creatures were 
very happy on the road to the Lady^s Well, and 
Will addressed himself to his stränge business 
with resolution: and, painful as its character 
was, was not pained to speak of, but only ex- 
cited. So ran the course of the world upon that 
ordinary summer day. 
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CHAPTKK m. 

F the strängest kind were Wilfrid's 
sensations irhen he fonnd himself in 
the streets of Carlisle cxn his extra- 
ordinarr mission It was the first 
time he had ever taken any step absolutdy 
by himself. To be sure, he had been bronght 
up in füll possession of the &eedam of an English 
boT, in irhose honour eTeiybody has ccmfidenoe — 
but never before had he been moved by an indi- 
lidual impolse to independent action, nor had he 
known irhat it iras to hare a secret in his mind^ 
and an enterprise irhieh had to be ccmducted 
wholly 2CCorduig to his oirn jadg:ment, and in 
re«pect to which he eould ask for no adTice. 
When he emerged oat of the railway Station^ 
and fband himself actoally in the streets^ a thrill 
of excitement, sodden and stränge, came over 
Um. He had known Tcry well all along irhat 
he wa« Coming to do^ and yet he seemed only to 
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become aware of it at that moment^ when he put 
his foot lipon the pavement^ and was appealed to 
by cab-driyers^ eager to take him somewhere. 
Here there was no time or opportunity for 
lingering; he had to go somewhere^ and that 
instantly, were it only to the shops to execute 
his mother^s innocent commissions. It might 
be possible to loiter and meditate on the calm 
country roads about Kirtell^ bat the town and 
the streets have other associations. He was 
there to do something^ to go somewhere^ and it 
had to be begon at once. He was not imagiaa-* 
tive^ but yet he feit a kind of palpable tearing 
asonder as he took his first step onward. He 
had hesitated^ and his old life seemed to hold 
out its arms to him. It was not an unhappy 
life ; he had his own way in most things^ he had 
his future before him unfettered^ and he knew 
that his wishes would be fiirthered, and every- 
thing possible done to help and encourage him. 
All this passed through his mind like a flash of 
lightning. He would be helped and cared for 
and made much of, but yet he would only be 
Will, the youngest, of whom nobody took parti- 
cular notice, and who sat in the lowest room ; 
whereas, by natural law and justice, he was the 
heir. After he had made that momentary com- 
parison, he stepped on with a firm foot, and 
d2 
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then it was that he feit like the tearing asunder 
of something that had bound him. He had 
thrown the old bonds, the old pleasant ties, to 
the wind ; and now all that he had to do was to 
push on by himself and gain his rights. This 
Sensation made his head swim as he walked on. 
He had put out to sea, as it were, and the new 
movement made him giddy — and yet it was not 
pain ; love was not life to him, but he had never 
known what it was to live without it. There 
seemed no reason why he should not do per- 
fectly well for himself; Hugh would be affronted, 
of course — but it could make no difference to 
Islay, for example, nor much to his mother, for 
it would still be one of her sons. These were 
the thoughts that went through Wilfrid^s mind 
as he walked along; from which it will be ap- 
parent that the wickedness he was about to do 
was not nearly so great in intention as it was in 
reality, and that his youth, and inexperience, and 
want of imagination, his incapaeity to put him- 
self into the position of another, or realize any- 
thing but his own wants and sentiments, pushed 
him unawares, while he contemplated only an act 
of selfishness, into a social crime. 

But yet the sense of doing this thing entirely 
alone, of doing it in secret, which was contrary 
to all his habitudes of mind, filled him with a 
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Strange inquietude. It hurt his conscience more 
to be making such a wonderful movc for himself, 
out of the knowledge of his mothcr and every- 
body belonging to him, tlian to be trying to dis- 
grace his mother and overthrow her good naroe 
and honour ; of the latter, he was only dimly con- 
scious, but the former he saw clearly. A stränge 
paradox, apparently, but yet not without many 
parallels. There are poor creatures who do not 
hesitate at drowning themselves, and yet shrink 
from the chill of the '^ black flowing river ^^ iu 
which it is to be accomplished. As for Will, he 
did not hesitate to throw dark anguish and inisery 
into the peacefiil household he had been bred in 
— ^he did not shrink from an act which would em- 
bitter thelives of all who loved him, and.change 
their position, and disgrace their name — ^but the 
thought of taking his first great step in life out 
of anybody^s knowledge, made his head swim, and 
the light fail in his eyes — and filled him with a 
giddy mingling of excitement and shame. He 
did not realize the greater issue, except as it 
affected him solely — but he did the other in its 
ftdlest sense. Thus he went on through the 
common-place streets, with his heart throbbing in 
his ears, and the blood rushing to his head ; and 
yet he was not remorseful, nor conscience- 
stricken, nor sorry, but only strongly excited, 
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and moved by a certain nervous shyness and 
shame. 

Notwithstanding this^ a certain practical 
faculty in Wilfrid led him, before seeking out bis 
tempter and first informant^ to seek independent 
testimony. It would be difficult to say what it 
was that turned bis tbougbts towards Mrs. Kirk- 
man ; but it was to her he went. The coloneFs 
wife received bim with a sweet smile^ but she was 
busy with much more important concems ; and 
when she had placed him at a table covered with 
tracts and magazines^ she took no fiirther notice 
of "Will. She was a woman, as has been before 
mentioned^ who laboured under a chronic dis- 
satisfaction with the clergy, whether as repre- 
sented in the person of a regimental chaplain^ 
or of a Dean and Chapter ; and she was not con- 
tent to suflPer quietly, as so many people do. Her 
discontent was active, and expressed itself not 
only in lamentation and complaint, but in very 
active measures. She could not reappoint to the 
oflSces in the Cathedral, but she could do what 
was in her power, by Scripture-readers, and so- 
cieties for private instruction, to make up the 
deficiency; and she was very busy with one of 
her agents when Will entered, who certainly had 
not come about any evangelical business. As 
time passed^ however, and it became apparent to I 
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him that Mrs. Kirkman was mnch more occii» 
pied with her other visitor than with any 
curiosily about his own boyish errand, vhaterer 
it might be, "Will began to lose patience. When 
he made a little attempt to gain a hearing in his 
tiim^ he was silenced by the same sweet smile^ 
and a clasp of the hand. '^ My dear boy^ just a 
moment ; what we are talking of is of the greatest 
importance/^ said Mrs. Kirkman. "There are 
so few real means of grace in this benighted 
town^ and to think that souls are being lost 
daily^ hourly — ^and yet such a show of Services 
and prayers — it is terrible to think of it. In a 
few minutes, my dear boy.^' 

^^ What I want is of the greatest importance^ 
too/' Said Wilfrid, tuming doggedly away firom 
the table and the magazines. 

Mrs. Kirkman looked at him^ and thought 
she saw spiritual trouble in his eye. She was 
flattered that he should have thought of her 
under such interesting circumstances. It was 
a tardy but sweet compensation for all she had 
done, as she said to herself^ for his mother ; and 
going on this mistaken idea she dismissed the 
Scripture-reader, haying first filled him with an 
adequate sense of the insufficiency of the regulär 
clergy. It was^ as so ofben happens^ a faithfdl 
remnant^ which was contending alone for true 
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religion against all the powers of this world. 
They were sure of one thing at least^ and that 
was that everybody eise was wrong. This was 
the idea with which her humble agent left 
Mrs. Kirkman; and the same feeling, sad but 
sweet, was in her own mind as she drew a chair 
to the table and sat down beside her dear yoixng 
friend. 

^^And so you have come all the way from 
Kirtell to see me, my dear boy?^' she said. 
" How happy I shall be if I can be of some use 
to you. I am a£raid you wont find very much 
sympathy there/^ 

" No/^ Said Wilfrid, vaguely, not knowing in 
the least what she meant. " I am sorry I did 
not bring you some flowers, but I was in a 
hurry when I came away/^ 

" Don^t think of anything of the kind/^ said 
the coloneFs wife, pressing his hand. "What 
are flowers in comparison with the one great 
objeet of our existence ? Teil me about it, my 
dear Will ; you know I have known you from 
a chüd." 

^'You knew I was coming then/^ said 
Will, a little surprised, "though I thought 
nobody knew ? Yes, I suppose you have known 
US all our lives. What I want is to find out 
about my mother^s marriage. I heard you 
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knew all about it. Of course you must have 
known all about it. That is what I want to 
Tinderstand.'^ 

'^ Your mother's marriage \" cried Mrs. Kirk- 
man; and to do her justice she looked aghast. 
The question horrified her^ and at thc same 
time it disappointed her. ^'I am sure that 
was not what you came to talk to me about/^ 
she Said eoaxingly^ and with a certain chari- 
table wile. '^My dear, dear boy, don't let 
shyness lead you away from the greatest of all 
subjeets. I know you came to talk to me 
about your soul.^' 

'^I came to ask you about my mother's 
marriage/^ said Will. His giddiness had 
passed by this time^ and he looked her steadily 
in the face. It was impossible to mistake 
him now^ or think it a matter of unimportauce 
or mere curiosity. Mrs. Kirkman had her 
faults, but she was a good woman at the 
bottom. She did not object to make an 
allusion now and then which vexed Mary, 
and made her aware, as it were, of the preci- 
pice by which she was always standing. It 
was what Mrs. Kirkman thought a good moral 
discipline for her friend, besides giving herseif 
a pleasant consciousness of power and supe- 
riority; but when Mary's son sat down in 
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front of her, and looked with cold but eager 
eyes in her face, and demanded this frightfiü 
Information, her heart sank vdthin her. It 
made her forget for the moment all about the 
clergy and the defective means of grace; and 
bronght her down to the common standing of a 
natural Christian woman, anxious and terror- 
stricken for her friend. 

"What have you to do with your mother's 
marriage?^' she said, trembling a little. "Do 
you know what a very stränge question you 
are asking? Who has told you anything about 
that? O me! you frighten me so, I don^t 
know what I am saying. Did Mary send you ? 
Have you just come from your mother? If 
you want to know about her marriage, it is of 
her that you should ask information. Of course 
she can teil you all about it — she and your aunt 
Agatha. What a very stränge question to ask 
of me V 

Wilfrid looked steadily into Mrs. Kirkman*s 
agitated face, and saw it was all true he had 
heard. "If you did not know anything about 
\t" he said, with pitiless logic, " you would say 
so. Why should you look so put out if there 
was nothing to teil V 

" I am not put out,'' said Mrs. Kirkman, still 
more disturbed. " Oh, Will, you are a dreadful 
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boy. What is it you want to know ? What is 
it for? Did you teil your mother you were 
Coming here V 

" I don't see what it matters whether I told 
my mother, or what it is for" said Will. '* I 
came to you because you were good, and would 
not teil a lie. I can depend on what you say 
to me. I have heard all about it already, but 
I am not so sure as I should be if I had it from 
you/^ 

This compliment touched the coloneFs wife 
on a susceptible point. She calmed a little out 
of her fright. A boy with so just an appre- 
eiation of other people^s yirtues could not be 
meditating anything unkind or imnatural to 
his mother. Perhaps it would be better for 
Mary that he should know the rights of it; 
perhaps it was providential that he should 
have come to her, who could give him all the 
details. 

" I don't suppose you can mean any harm/^ 
she said. " Oh, Will, our hearts are all despe- 
rately ydcked. The best of us is little able to 
resist temptation, You are right in thinking I 
will teil you the truth if I teil you anything; 
but oh, my dear boy, if it should be to lead you 
to evil and not good ^^ 

" Never mind about the evil and the good,'' 
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Said Will, impatiently. '^ What . I want is to 
know wliat is fake and what is true/' 

Mrs. Kirkman hesitated still; but she began 
to persuade herseif that he might have heard 
something worse than the truth. She was in 
a great perplexity; impelled to speak, and yet 
frightened to death at the consequences. It 
was a new Situation for her altogether^ and she 
did not know how to manage it. She clasped 
her hands helplessly together, and the very 
movement suggested an idea whieh she grasped 
at, partly because she was reaUy a sincere, good 
woman who believed in the efficaey of prayer, 
and partly, poor soul, to gain a little time, for 
she was at her wits' end. 

" I will,^^ she Said. " I will, my dear boy ; 
I will teil you everything; but oh, let us 
kneel down and have a word of prayer first, 
that we may not make a bad use of — of what 
we hear.'* 

If she had ever been in eamest in her life it 
was at that moment ; the tears were in her eyes, 
and all her little affectations of solemnity had 
disappeared. She could not have told anybody 
what it was she feared ; and yet the more she 
looked at the boy beside her, the more she feit 
their positions ehange, and feared and stood 
in awe, feeling that she was for the moment 
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his slave^ and must do anvthing he might 
command. 

" Mrs. Kirkman," said WiU, " I donH under- 
stand that sort of thing. I don^t know what 
bad use you can tlünk I am going to make of 
it ; — ^at all events it wont be yonr fault. I shall 
not detain you five minutes if you will only teil 
me what I want to know/' 

And she did teil him accordingly^ not knowing 
how to resist^ and warmed in the telling in spite 
of herseif, and could not but let him know that 
she thought it was for Mary^s good, and to bring 
her to a sense of the vanity of all earthly things. 
She gave him scrupulously all the details. The 
Story flowed out upon Will's hungry ears with 
scarcely a pause. She told him all about the 
marriage, where it had happened^ and who had 
performed it^ and who had been present. Little 
Hugh had been present. She had no doubt 
he would remember^ if it was recalled to his 
memory. Mrs. Kirkman recollected perfectly 
the look that Mary had thrown at her husband 
when she saw the child there. Poor Mary ! she 
had thought so much of reputation and a good 
name. She had been so much thought of in the 
regiment. They all called her by that ridiculous 
name^ Madonna Mary — and made so much of 
her, before 
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'' And did they not make mnch of her after P'' 
Said Wfll, quickly. 

^ It is a different thing,^ said Mis. Kiikman^ 
sofUy shaking her long cnrls and letnming to 
herseif. '' A poor sinner retnming to the right 
iray onght to be more irarmly irelcomed than 
eren the best^ if ire can call any human creatnie 
good; hat '' 

''Is it my mother you call a poor sinner ?^' 
asked WilL 

Then there iras a panse. Mrs. Kiikman 
shool her head onoe more^ and shook the long 
cnrb that hnng orer her cheeks; bnt it was 
difiBcnlt to answer. *' We are all poor sinners/' 
she said. " Oh, my dear boy, if I conld only 
persnade yon hoir nrnch more important it is to 
think of yonr own sonl. If yonr poor dear 
mamma has done wrong, it is God who is her 
jndge. I never jodged her for my part, I never 
made any diffSerenoe. I hope I know my own 
shortcomings too weU for that/' 

^^ I thonght I heard yon say something odd 
to her onee/' said Will. " I shonld just like to 
see any one nncivil to my mother. Bnt that's 
not the question. I want that Mr. Chnrchill's 
address, please/' 

^' I can truly say I never made any difference/' 
said Mrs. Kirkman ; " some people might have 
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blamed me — but I always thought of the Mary 

that loved much Oh, Will, what comforting 

words ! I hope your dear mother has long, long 
ago repented of lier error. Perhaps your father 
deceived her, as she was so yonng; perhaps it 
was all true the stränge story he told about 
the register being bumt, and all that. We all 
thought it was best not to inquire into it. We 
know what we saw; bnt remember, you have 
pledged your word not to make any dispeace 
with what I have told you. You are not to 
make a disturbance in the family about it. It 
is all over and past, and everybody has agreed 
to forget it. You are not going to make any 
dispeace '^ 

" I never thought of making any dispeace,*^ 
Said Will ; but that was all he said. He was 
brief, as he always was, and uncommunicative, 
and inelined, now he had got all he wanted, to 
get up abruptly and go away. 

^* And now, my dear young friend, you must 
do something for me,^' said Mrs. Kirkman, " in 
repayment for what I have done for you. You 
must read these, and you must not only read 
them, but think over them, and seek light where 
it is to be found. Oh, my dear boy, how 
anxious we are to search into any little mystery 
in connexion with ourselves, and how little 
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we think of the mysteries of eternity ! You 
must promise to give a little attention to this 
great theme before this day has come to an 
end/' 

'' Oh, yes, I'll read them/' said Will, and he 
thrust into his pocket a roll of tracts she gave 
him without any further thonght what they 
were. The tnith was, that he did not pay 
much attention to what she was saying; his 
head had begun to throb and feel giddy again, 
and he had a rushing in his ears. He had it 
all in his hands now, and the sense of his power 
overwhelmed him. He had never had such an 
instrument in his hands before, he had never 
known what it was to be capable of moving 
anybody, except to momentary displeasure or 
anxiety ; and he feit as a man might feel in 
whose hand there had suddenly been plaeed the 
most powerful of weapons, with unlimited license 
to use it as he would — ^to break down Castles 
with it or crowns, or slay armies at a blow — and 
only his own absolute pleasure to decide when 
or where it should fall. Something of intoxi- 
cation and yet of alarm was in thaffirst sense 
of power. He was rapt into a kind of ecstasy, 
and yet he was alarmed and afraid. He thrust 
the tracts into his pocket, and he received, 
cavalierly enough, Mrs. Kirkman^s parting salu- 
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tations. He had got all he wanted from her, 
and Wiirs was not a nature to be veiy expansive 
in the way of gratitudc. Ferhaps even, any 
sort of dim moral sense he might have on the 
subjeet^ made him feel that in the news he had 
just heard there was not much room for grati- 
tudc. Anyhow he made veiy littlc prctencc at 
those hoUow forms of courtesy which are current 
in the eider world. He went away having got 
what he wanted^ and left the coloneFs wife in a 
State of Strange excitement and growing com- 
punction. Oddly enough, Will's scanty courtesy 
roused more compunctions in her mind than 
anything eise had done. She had put Mary's 
fate, as it were, into the hands of a boy who 
had so littlc sense of what was right as to with- 
draw in the most summary and abrupt way the 
moment his curiosity was satisiied ; who had not 
even grace enough, or sclf-control enough^ to go 
through the ordinary decorums, or pay common 
attention to what she said to him ; and now this 
inexperienced undisciplined lad had an incal- 
culable power in his hands — ^power to crush and 
min his own family, to dispossess his brother 
and disgrace his mother: and nothing but his 
own forbearance or good pleasure to limit him. 
What had she done ? 

Will walked about the streets for a füll hour 

VOL. III. B 
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after^ dizzy with the same extraordinary, intoxi- 
cating, alarming sense of power. Before^ it had all 
been vague, now it was distinct and clear ; and 
even beyond his desire to " right" himself, came 
the inclination to set tliis stränge machine in 
motion, and try his new strength. He was still 
so much a boy^ that he was curious to see the 
effeet it would produce, eager to ascertain how it 
would work, and what it could do. He was like 
a child in possession of an infernal maehine^ 
longing to try it, and yet not nnconscious of the 
probable mischief. The sense of his power went 
to his head, and intoxicated him like wine. Here 
it was all ready in his hands, an Instrument which 
could take away more than life, and he was a&aid 
of it, and of the strength of the recoil : and yet 
was fiill of eagerness to see it go off, and see 
what results it would actually bring forth. He 
wälked about the town, not knowing where he 
was going, forgetting all about his mother's com- 
missions, and all about Percival, which was more 
extraordinary — solely occupied with the Sensa- 
tion that the power was in his hands. He went 
into the cathedral, and walked all round it, and 
never knew he had been there ; and when at last 
he found himself at the railway Station again, he 
woke up again abruptly, as if he had been in a 
dream. Then making an effort he set his wits 
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to work about Fercival^ and asked himself what 
he was to do. Fercival was nothing to Will : he 
was his Aunt Winnie^s husband^ and perhaps had 
not used her weU^ and he could fumish no infor* 
mation half so clear or distinet as that which 
Mrs. Kirkman had given. Will did not see any 
reason in particular whj he should go out of his 
way to seek such a man out. He had been no 
doubt his first informant^ but in his present 
Position of power and superiority^ he did not feel 
that he had any need of Percival. And whjr 
should he seck him out ? When he had suffi- 
dently recovered his senses to ga through thi» 
reasoning^ Will went deliberately back to town 
again^ and executed his mother's commissions. 
He went to several shops, and gave Orders which 
she had charged him with^ and even took the 
trouble to choose the things she wanted, in the 
most painstaking way^ and was as concerned 
that they should be right as if he had been the 
most dutiful and tender of sons; and all the 
while he was thinking to rmn her^ and disgraee 
her^ and put the last stigma upon her name^ and 
render her an outcast from the peaceful world* 
Such was the stränge eontradiction that existed 
within him ; he went back without speaking to 
any one, vdthout seeing anybody, knitting hi» 
brows and thinking all the way. The train that 

£2 
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camed him liome, with his weapon in his hands^ 
passed with a rusli and shriek the train which 
was conveying Nelly, with a great basket of 
flowers in her lap^ and a vague gleam of infinite 
content in her eyes, back to her nnrsery and her 
duties, with Hugh by her side, who was taking 
care of her, and losing himself, if there had 
been any härm in it. That sweet loss and gain 
was going on imperceptibly in the carriage where 
the.one brother sat happy as a young prince, 
when the other brother shot past as it were on 
wings of flame like a destroying angel. Neither 
thought of the other as they thus crossed^ the 
one being busy with the pre-occupation of young 
love, the other lost in a passion, which was not 
hate, nor even enmity, which was not inconsis- 
tent with a kind of natural aiFection, and yet in- 
volved destruction and injury of the darkest and 
most overwhelming kind. Contrasts so sharply 
and clearly pointed occur but seldom in a world 
so fall of modifications and complicated inte- 
rests ; yet they do occur sometimes. And this 
was how it was with Mary^s boys. 





CHAPTER IV. 

[HEN Wilfrid reached home, he found 
bis mother by herseif in the draw- 
ing-room. Winnie had a headache^ 
or some other of those aches which 
depend npon temper and the state of the mind, 
and Aunt Agatha was sitting by her, in the 
darkened room, with bottles of eau de Cologne, 
and sal volatile, and smelling salts, and all the 
paraphernalia of this kind of indisposition. Aunt 
Agatha had been apt to take headaches herseif in 
her younger days when she happened to be 
crossed, and she was not without an idea that it 
was a very orthodox resource for a woman 
when she could not have her own way. And 
thus they were shut up, exchanging confidences. 
It did poor Winnie good, and it did not do Miss 
Seton any härm. And Mary was alone down- 
stairs. She was not looking so bright as when 
Wilfrid went away. The idea whieh Sir Edward 
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had suggested to her^ even if it had taken no 
hold of her mind, had breathed on her a possible 
cloud ; and she looked up wistfully at her boy as 
he came in. Wilfrid, too, bore npon his face, to 
■some extent, the marks of what he had been 
^oing ; but then his mother did not know what 
he had been doing, and could not guess what the 
«dimnesQ meant which was over his eonntenance. 
It was not a bright face at any time, but was 
often lost in mists, and its meaning veiled from 
his mother^s eyes ; and she could not follow him, 
this time any more than other times, into the 
uncertain depths. All she could do was to look 
:at him wistfully, and long to see a little clearer, 
and wonder, as she had so often wondered, how 
it was that his thoughts and ways were so often 
out of her ken — how it was that children could 
:go so far away, and be so whoUy sundered, even 
while at the very side of those who had nursed 
them on their knees, and trained them to think 
and feel. A standing wonder, and yet the com- 
monest thing in nature. Mary feit it over again 
with double force to-day, as he came and brought 
her her wool and bits of ribbon, and she looked 
into his face and did not know what its meaning 
was. 

As for Will, it was a curious Sensation for 
him, too, on his part. It was such an oppor- 
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tunity as he could scarcely have looked for, for 
opening to bis mother the great difioovery he had 
made^ and the great changes that might foUow. 
He eould have had it all out with her and put 
his power into Operation^ and seen what its effects 
were^ without fear of being disturbed. But he 
shrank from it^ he could not teil why. He was 
not a boy of very fastidious feelings, but still to 
sit there facing her and look into her faee^ and 
teil her that he had been inquiring into her past 
life^ and had found out her secret^ was more than 
Will was capable of. To meditate doing it^ and 
to think over what he would say^ and to arrange 
the words in which he would teil her that it was 
still one of her sons who would have Earlston — 
was a yery different thing firom fairly looking her 
in the face and doing it. He stared at her for 
a moment in a way which startled Mary ; and 
then the impossibility became evident to him, 
and he tumed his eyes away from her and sat 
down. 

" You look a little stränge^ Will/^ said Mary. 
" Are you tired, or has anything happened ? You 
startled me just now, you looked so pale.'^ 

'^ No, I am not tired/' said Will, in his curt 
way. " I donH know anything about being 
pale.'' 

" Well, you never were very rosy/' said Mrs. 
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Ochterlony. '^ I did not expect you so soon. I 
thought you would have gone to the Askells', 
and come home with Hugh/^ 

"1 never thought of that. I thought you 
wanted your wool and things/' said Will. 

It was very slight, ordinary talk, and yet it 
was quivering with meaning on both sides^ 
though neither knew what the other^s meaning 
was. Will, for his part, was answering his 
mother^s questions with something like the sup- 
pressed mania of homicide within him, not quite 
knowing whether at any moment the subdued 
purpose might not break out, and kill, and reveal 
itself ; whereas his mother, totally unsuspecting 
how far things had gone, was longing to diseover 
whether Percival had gained any power over him, 
and what that adversary^s taetics were. 

" Have you seen anybody?^^ she said. "By 
the way, Sir Edward was talking of Major Per- 
cival — ^he seemed to think that he might still be 
in Carlisle. Did you by any chance see anything 
of him there?'' 

She fixed her eyes füll upon him as she spoke, 
but Will did not in any way shrink from her eyes. 

" No,^' he said, carelessly. ^' I did not see 
him. He told me he was going to stay a day or 
two in Carlisle, but I did not look out for him, 
particidarly. He gets to be a bore after the 
first." 
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When Mary heard this, her face cleared up 
like the sky after a storm. It had been all foUy, 
and once more she had made herseif unhappy 
about nothing. How absurd it was ! Percival 
was wicked, but still he had no cause to fix any 
quarrel upon her, or poison the mind of her son. 
It was on Winnie^s account he came, and on 
Winnie's account, no doubt, he was staying ; and 
in all likelihood Mrs. Ochterlony and her boys 
were as utterly unimportant to him, as in ordi- 
nary circumstances he was to them. Mary made 
thus the mistake by which a tolerant and open 
mind, not too much occupied about itself, some- 
times goes astray. People go wrong much more 
frequently from thinking too much of themselves, 
and seeing their own shadow across everybody^s 
way ; but yet there may be danger even in the 
lack of egotism : and thus it was that Mary's 
face cleared up, and her doubts dispersed, just at 
the moment when she had most to dread. 

Then there was a pause, and the homicidal 
impulse, so to speak, took possession of Will. 
He was playing with the things he had bought, 
putting them into symmetrical and unsymme- 
trical shapes on the table, and when he suddenly 
said '' Mother,^^ Mrs. Ochterlony turned to him 
with a smile. He said ^^ Mother,^' and then he 
stopped short, and picked to pieces the construc- 
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tion he was making, but at the same time he 
never raised his eyes. 

«Well, Will ?^^ Said Mary. 

And then there was a brief, but sharp, mo- 
mentary struggle in his mind. He meant to 
speak, and wanted to speak, but could not. His 
throat seemed to close with a jerk when he tried ; 
the words would not come from his lips. It was 
not that he was ashamed of what he was going 
to do, or that any sudden compunetion for his 
mother seized him. It was a kind of spasm of 
impossibility, as much physical as mental. He 
could no more do it, than he could lift the Cot- 
tage from its solid foundations. He went on 
arranging the little parcels on the table into 
shapes, Square, oblong, and triangulär, his fingers 
busy, but his mind much more busy, his eyes 
looking at nothing, and his lips unable to articu- 
late a Single word. 

" Well, Will, what were you going to say V 
Said Mary, again. 

'^ Nothing,^' Said Will i and he got up and 
went away with an abruptness which made his 
mother wonder and smile. It was only Willy^s 
way; but it was an exaggerated specimen of 
Will's way. She thought to herseif when he 
was gone, with regret, that it was a great pity 
he was so abrupt. It did not matter at home. 
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where everybody knew him ; but among strangers^ 
where people did not know him^ it might do him 
so much injiiiy. Poor Will ! but he knew no- 
thing about Percival, and cared nothing^ and 
Mary was ashamed of her momentary fear. 

As for the boy himself, he went out, and took 
himself to task, and feit all over him a novel 
kind of tremor, a sense of stränge excitement, 
the feeling of one who had escaped a great danger. 
But that was not all the feeling which ought to 
have been in his mind. He had neglected and 
lost a great opportunity, and though it was not 
diflScult to make opportunities, Will feit by in- 
stinet that his mother's mere presence had de- 
feated him. He could not teil her of the dis- 
covery he had made. He might write her a 
letter about it, or send the news to her at seeond- 
hand ; but to look in her face and teil her^ was 
impossible. To sit down there by her side, and 
meet her eyes, and teil her that he had been 
making inquiries into her character, and that she 
was not the woman she was supposed to be, nor 
was the position of her ehildren such as the world 
imagined, was an enterprise which Wilfrid had 
once and for ever proved impossible. He stood 
blank before this diflSculty which lay at the very 
beginning of his undertaking ; he had not only 
failed, but he saw that he must for ever fail. It 
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amazed him, but he feit it was final. His mouth 
was closed, and he could not speak. 

And then he thought he would wait nntil 
Hugh came home. Hugh was not his mother, 
nor a woman. He was no more than WilFs 
eqnal at the best, and perhaps even his inferior ; 
and to him, surely, it could be said. He waited 
for a long time, and kept lingering about the 
roads, wondering what train his brother would 
come by, and feeling somehow reluctant to go in 
again, so long as his mother was alone. For in 
Mrs. Ochterlony^s presence Will could not forget 
that he had a secret — that he had done something 
out of her knowledge, and had something of the 
moät momentous character to teil her, and yet 
could not teil it to her. It would be diflferent 
with Hugh. He waited loitering about upon 
the dusty summer roads, biting his nails to the 
quick, and labouring hard through a sea of 
thought. This telling was disagreeable, even 
when it was only Hugh that had to be told — 
more disagreeable than anything eise about the 
business, far more disagreeable, certainly, than 
he had anticipated it would be ; and Wilfrid did 
not quite make out how it was that a simple 
fact should be so diflBcult to communicate. It 
enlarged his views so far, and gave hina a glimpse 
into the complications of maturer life, but it did 
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not in any way divert him from his purpose^ or 
change his ideas about his rights. At length the 
train appeared by which it was certain Hngb 
must corae home. Wilfrid sauntered along the 
road within sight of the Uttle Station to meet his 
brother, and yet when he saw Hugh actually 
approaching, his heart gave a jump in his breast. 
The moment had come^ and he must do it, which 
was a very diflferent thing from thinking it over, 
and planning what he was to say. 

'' You here, Wül V said Hugh. " I looked 
for you in Carlisle. Why didn't you go to 
Mrs. Askell^s and wait for me V^ 

" I had other things to do," said Will, 
briefly. 

Hugh laughed. '^ Very important things, I 
have no doubt," he said ; '' but still you might 
have waited for me, all the same. How is 
Aunt Winnie ? I saw that fellow, — that husband 
of hers, — at the Station. I should like to know 
what he wants hanging about here." 

" He wants her, perhaps," said Will, though 
with another jump of his heart. 

"He had better not come and bother her," 
Said Hugh. " She may not be perfect herseif, 
but I wont stand it. She is my mother's sister, 
after all, and she is a woman. I hope you wont 
encourage him to hang about here." 
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" / / '^ cried Will, with amazement and indig- 
nation. 

" Yes/' Said Hugh, with elder-brotherly 
severity. " Not that I think you would mean 
any härm by it, Will ; it is not a sort of thing 
you can be expected to understand. A fellow 
like that should be kept at a distance. When 
a man behaves badly to a woman — to his wife — 
to such a beautiful creature as she has been " 

" I don^t see anything very beautifiil äbout 
her/' Said WiU. 

^^That doesn't matter/' said Hugh, who was 
hot and excited, having been taken into Winnie's 
confidenee. ^^ She has been beautiful, and that's 
enough. Indeed, she ought to be beautiful 
now, if that fellow hadn't been a brüte. And if 
he means to come back here '^ 

'* Perhaps it is not her he wants/' said Will, 
whose profound self-consciousness made him 
play quite a new part in the dialogue. 

" What could he want eise ? " said Hugh, with 
scorn. " You may be sure it is no aflfection for 
any of us that brings him here/' 

Here was the opportunity, if Will could but 
have taken it. Now was the moment to teil 
him that something other than Winnie might be 
in Percivars mind — that it was his own fortune, 
and not hers, that hung in the balance. But 
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Will was dumb ; his Ups were sealed ; bis tongue 
clove to the roof of las mouth. It was not his 
will tbat was in fault. It was a rebellion of all 
his physical powers^ a rising up of nature against 
bis pnrpose. He was silent in spite of bimself ; 
he Said not another word as they walked on 
together. He suflfered Hugb to stray into talk 
about the Askells, about the Museum, about 
anything or nothing. Once or twice he inter- 
rupted the conversation abruptly with some half- 
dozen words, which brought it to a sudden stop, 
and gaye him the opportunity of broaching his 
own subjeet. But when he came to that point 
he was Struck dumb. Hugh, all innocent and 
unconscious, in serene elderly-brotherly supe- 
riority, good humoured and condeseending, and 
carelessly affeetionate, was as difficult to deal 
with as Mary herseif. Without withdrawing 
from his undertaking, or giving up his " rights,^^ 
Wilfrid feit himself helpless ; he could not say it 
out. It seemed to him now that so far from 
giving in to it, as he once imagined, without con- 
troversy, Hugh equaUy without controversy 
would set it aside as something monstrous, and 
that his new hope would be extinguished and 
come to an end if his eider brother had the op- 
portunity of thus putting it down at once. When 
they reached home. Will withdrew to his own 
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room^ with a sense of being baffled and defeated 
— defeated before he had Struck a blow. He did 
not oome dowustairs again^ as they remembered 
afterwards — ^he did not want any.tea. He had 
not a headache^ as Aunt Agatha^ now relieved 
from attendance upon Winnie, immediately sug- 
gested. All he wanted was to be left alone, for 
he had something to do. This was the message 
that came downstairs. " He is working a great 
deal too much/^ said Aunt Agatha, ^' you will see 
he will hurt his brain or something ; while Hugh, 
too, whispered to his mother, *'' You shall see ! / 
never did much, but Will will go in for all sorts 
of honours,'' the generous fellow whispered in his 
mother^s ear ; and Mary smiled, in her heart 
thinking so too. If they had seen Will at the 
moment sitting with his face supported by both 
his hands, biting his nails and knitting his brows, 
and pondering more intently than any man ever 
pondered over classic puzzle or scientilic problem, 
they might have been startled out of those 
pleasant thoughts. 

And yet the problem he was considering was 
one that racked his brain, and made his head 
ache, had he been sufficiently at leisure to feel it. 
The more impossible he feit it to explain himself 
and make his claim, the more obstinately deter- 
mined was he to make it, and have what belonged 
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to him. His discouragement and scnse of defeat 
did but intensify his resolution. He had failed 
to speak, notwithstanding his opportunities ; but 
he could write, or he could employ another voiee 
as his interpreter. With all his egotism and de- 
termination^ Wilfrid was young, nothing but a 
boy^ and inexperienced^ and at a loss what to do. 
Everything seemed easy to him until he tried to 
do it ; and when he tried, everything seemed im- 
possiblc. He had thought it the most ordinary 
affair in the vrorld to teil his discovery to his 
mother and brother, until the moment came 
whieh in both cases proved the communication 
to be beyond his powers. And now he thought 
he could write. After long pondering, he got 
up and opened the little desk upon whieh he had 
for years written his verses and exercises, troubled 
by nothing worse than a doubtful quantity, and 
made an endeavour to carry out his last idea. 
WilFs style was not a bad style. It was brief 
and terse, and to the point, — a remarkable kind 
of diction for a boy, — but he did not find that it 
suited his present purpose. He put himself to 
torture over his letters. He tried it first in one 
way, and then in another ; but however he put 
it, he feit within himself that it would not do. 
He had no sort of harsh or unnatural meaning 
in his mind. They were still his mother and 
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brother to whom he wanted to "write, and he had 
no inclination to wound their feelings, or to be 
disrespectfiil or iinkiud. In short, it only re- 
quired this change^ and his establishment in what 
he supposed his just position^ to make him the 
kindest and best of sons and brothers. He 
toiled over his letters as he had never toiled over 
änything in his life. He could not teil how to 
express himself, nor even what to say. He ad- 
dressed his mother first^ and then Hugh^ and then 
his mother again ; but the more he laboured the 
more impossible he found his task. When Mrs. 
Ochterlony came npstairs and opened his door to 
See what her boy was about, Wilfirid stnmbled up 
from his seat red and heated^ and shut up his 
desk^ and faeed her with an air of conftision and 
trouble which she could not understand. It was 
not too late even then to bring her in and teil 
her all ; and this possibility bewildered Wül, and 
filled him with agitation and excitement^ to which 
naturally his mother had no clue. 

'^ What is the matter ? ^* she said, anxiously ; 
" are you ill. Will ? Have you a headache ? I 
thought you were in bed/' 

*' No, I am all right/' said Will, facing her 
with a look, which in its confasion seemed sullen. 
" I am busy. It is too soon to go to bed/' 

" Teil me what is wrong/' said Mary, coming 
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a step further into the room. ''Will, my 
dear boy, I am sure you are not well. You 
have not been quarrelling with any one — ^with 
Hugh ?'' 

" Witt Hugh ! '' Said Will, with a little scorn ; 
'' why should I quarrel with Hugh ? '* 

" Why, indeed ! '' said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
smiling faintly ; " but you do not look like your- 
self. Teil me what you have been doing, at 
least/' 

Will's heart thumped against his breast. He 
might put her into the chair by whieh she was 
Standing, and teil her everything, and have it 
over. This possibility still remained to him. He 
stood for a second and looked at her, and grew 
breathless with excitement, but then somehow 
his voice seemed to die away in his throat. 

''KI were to teil you what I was doing, you 
would not understand it,'' he said, repeating me- 
chanieally words whieh he had used in good faith, 
with innocent schoolboy arrogance, many a time 
before. As for Mary, she looked at him wistfuUy, 
seeing something in his eyes whieh she could not 
interprct. They had never been candid, frank 
eyes like Hugh's. Ofken enough before, they 
had been irapatient of her scrutiny, and had 
veiled their meaning with an apparent blank; 
but yet there had never been any actual härm 
f2 
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hid by the artifice. Mary sighed ; but she did 
not insist, knowing how useless it was. If it 
was anythiiig, perhaps it was some boyish 
jealoTisy about Nelly, — an imaginary feeling 
which would pass away, and leave no trace be- 
hind. But, whatever it was, it was vain to tbink 
of finding it out by questions ; and she gave him 
her good-night kiss and lefk him, comforting her- 
seif with the thought that most likely it was 
only one of Will's uncomfortable moments, and 
wonld be over by to-morrow. But when bis 
mother went away, Will for bis part sank down, 
with the strängest tremor, in bis chair. Never 
before in bis life had this sick and breatbless 
excitement, this impulse of the miad and resistance 
of the flesh, been known to him, and he conld not 
bear it. It seemed to him he never could stand 
in her presence, never feel bis mother's eyes npon 
him, without feeling that now was the moment 
that he must and ought to teil her, and yet 
could not teil her, no more than if he were 
speechless. He had never feit very deeply all 
bis life before, and the sense of this struggle 
took all his strength from him. It made bis 
heart beat, so that the room and the house and 
the very solid earth on which he stood seemed 
to thröb and tingle round him ; it was like stand- 
ing for ever on the edge of a precipice over 
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which the slightest movement would throw him, 
and the yery air seemed to rush against his ears 
as it would do if he were falling. He sank down 
into his ehair^ and his heart beai;^ and the pulses 
throbbed in his temples. What was he to do ? — 
he could not speak^ he could not write, and yet 
it must be told^ and his rights gained^ and the 
one ehange made which should convert him into 
the tenderest son, the most helpfiil brother, that 
ever man or woman had. At last, in his despair 
and pertinaeityj there eame into his mind that 
grand expedient which oeeurs natnrally to every- 
thing that is young and unreasonable under the 
pressure ofunusual trials. He would go away ; — 
he could not go on seeing them continually, with 
this communication always ready to break from 
the lips which would not utter it, — nor could he 
write to them while he was still with them, and 
when any letter must be foUowed by an im- 
mediate explanation. But he could fly; and 
when he was at a safe distance, then he could 
teil them. No doubt it was cowardice to a 
certain extent ; but there were other things as 
weil. Partly it was impatience, and partly the 
absoluteness and imperious temper of youth, and 
that intolerance of everything painful which 
comes natural to it. He sat in his chair, noise- 
less and thinking, in the stillness of night, a poor 
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young soul, tempted and yielding to temptation, 
sinfiil^ yet scarcely conscious how sinful he was^ 
and yet at the same time forlom with that pro- 
fonnd forlomness of egotism and ill-doing which 
is almost pathetic in the young. He could con- 
sult nobody, take no one into his confidenee. 
The only counsellors he had known in all his 
small experience were precisely those npon whom 
he was about to tum. He was alone^ and had 
everything to plan^ everything to do for him- 
self. 

And yet was there nobody whom he could take 
into his confidenee ? Suddenly, in the stillness 
of the night a certain prosperous, comfortable 
figure came into the boy^s mind — one who thought 
it was well to get money and wealth and power, 
anyhow except dishonestly, which of course was 
an impracticable and impolitic way. When that 
idea came to him like an inspiration. Will gave 
a little Start, and looked up, and saw the blue 
dawn making all the bars of his window visible 
against the white blind that covered it. Night 
was gone with its dark counsels, and the day had 
come. What he did after that was to take out 
his boy^s purse, and count over carefuUy all the 
money it contained. It was not much, but yet 
it was enough. Then he took his first great 
final Step in life, with a heart that beat in his 
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ears^ but not loud enough to betray him. He 
went downstairs softly as the dawu brightened^ 
and all the dim staircase and closed doors grew 
yisible^ revealed by the silent growth of the early 
ligbt. Nobody heard bim^ nobody dreamed tbat 
any secret step could ever glide down tbose stairs 
or out of the innoeent honest house. He was 
the youngest in it, and shonld have been the 
most innoeent; and he thought he meant no 
evil. Was it not his right he was going to 
Claim ? He went softly out^ going through the 
drawing-room window, which it was safer to leave 
open than the door^ and across the lawn^ which 
made no sound beneath his foot. The air of the 
snnuner morning was like balm^ and soothed 
him^ and the blueness brightened and grew rosy 
as he went his way among the early dews. The 
only spot on which, like Gideon's fleece, no dew 
had fallen, was poor Willis beating heart, as he 
went away in silence and secrecy from his 
mother's door. 



CHAPTER V. 




HE breakfast-table in the Cottage 
was as cheerfiil as usual next morn- 
ing, and showed no premonitory 
shadow. Winnie did not come 
downstairs early; and perhaps it was all the 
more cheerfui for her absence. And there were 
flowers on the table, and everything looked bright. 
Will was absent, it is true, but nobody took 
much notice of that as yet. He might be late, 
or he might have gone out ; and he was not a 
boy to be long negligent of the necessities of 
nature. Aunt Agatha even thought it neeessary 
to Order something additional to be kept hot for 
him. " He has gone out, I suppose/^ Miss Seton 
Said ; " and it is rather cold this moming, and a 
long walk in this air will make the boy as hungry 
as a bunter. Teil Peggy not to cook that trout 
tili she hears him come in/^ 

The maid looked perturbed and breathless; 
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but she Said, " Yes, ma'am/^ humbly — as if it 
was she who was in the wrong; and the con- 
versation and the meal were resumed. A minute 
or two after, however, she appeared once more : 
^'If you please, there^s somebody asking for 
Mr. Hugh/^ Said the frightened girl, standing, 
nervous and panting, with her hand upon the 
door. 

^^ Somebody for me?'' said Hugh. "The 
game-keeper, I suppose ; he need not have been 
in such a hurry. Let him come in, and wait a 
little. ril be ready presently/' 

" But, my dear boy,'' said Aunt Agatha, " yon 
mnst not waste the man's time. It is Sir 
Edward^s time, you know ; and he may have 
quantities of things to do. Go and see what he 
wants : and your mother will not fill ont your 
coffee tili you come back/' 

And Hugh went out, half laughing, half 
grumbling — ^but he laughed no more, when he 
saw Peggy standing severe and pale at the 
kitchen door, waiting for him. "Mr. Hugh,'' 
said Peggy, with the aspect of a chief justice, 
"teil me this moment, on your conscience, is 
there any quarrel or disagreement between your 
brother and you ?" 

" My brother and me ? Do you mean Will ?" 
said Hugh, in amazement. " Not the slightest. 
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What do you mean? We were never better 
friends in our ]i£e" 

'^God be thanked!^' said Peggy; and then 
she took him by the arm^ and led tbe astonished 
young man npstairs to WilPs room. ^'He's 
never sleepit in that bed this night. His little 
tag's gone, with a change in't. He's putten on 
another pair of boots. Where is the laddie 
gone ? And me tbat^U have to face bis motber, 
and teil her she's lost her baim l" 

" Lost her bairn ! Nonsense,^^ cried Hugh, 
aghast ; *^ he^s only gone out for a walk/' 

'^ When a boy like that goes out for a walk, 
he does not take a change with him/' said Peggy* 
" He may be lying in Kirtell deeps for anything 
we can teil. And me that will have to break it 
to his mother /' 

Hugh stood still in constemation for a 
moment, and then he burst into an agitated 
laugh. '^He would not have taken a change 
with him, as you say, into Kirtell deeps/' he 
said. ^* Nonsense, Peggy! Are you sure he 
has not been in bed ? Don't you go and frighten 
my mother. And, indeed, I daresay he does 
not always go to bed. I see his light buming 
all the night through, sometimes. Peggy, don't 
go and put such ridiculous ideas into people's 
heads. Will has gone out to walk, as usual. 
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There he is, downstairs. I hear him Coming 
in : make haste, and eook his trout/^ 

Hngh, however, was so frightened himself t)y 
all the terrors of inexperience, that he precipi- 
tated himself downstairs, to see if it was really 
Will who had entered. It was not Will, how- 
ever, but a boy from the railway, with a note, 
in Will's handwriting, addressed to his mother^ 
which took all the colour out of Hugh's cheeks — 
for he was still a boy, and new to life, and did 
not think of any such easy demonstration of dis- 
content as that of going to visit Uncle Penrose. 
He went into the breakfast-room with so pale 
a face, that both the ladies got up in dis* 
may, and made a rush at him to know what it 
was. 

"It is npthing,'' said Hugh, breathless, 
waving ihem off, '^ nothing — only a note — ^I 
have not read it yet — ^wait a little. Mother, 
don't be afraid/' 

" What is there to be afraid of ?" asked Mary, 
in amazement and dismay. 

And then Hugh again burst into an unsteady 
and tremulous laugh. He had read the note, 
and threw it at his mother with an immense 
load lifted off his heaxt, and feeling wildly gay 
in the revulsion. ^^There^s nothing to be 
frightened about,'' said Hugh. " By Jove ! to 
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think the fellow has no more taste — gone off to 
See Uncle Penrose. I wish them joy V^ 

*" Who is it that has gone to visit Mr. Pen- 
rose T^ Said Aunt Agatha ; and Hugh burst into 
an explanation^ while Mary, not by any means 
SO much relieved, read her boy's letter. 

"I eonfess I got a fright/' said Hugh. 
'^Peggy dragged me upstairs to show me that 
he had not slept in his bed, and said his carpet- 
bag was gone, and insinuated — I don't know 
what — that we had quarrelled, and all sorts of 
horrors. But he^s gone to see Uncle Penrose. 
It^s all right, mother; I always thought it was 
all right.^' 

"And had you quarrelled ?^' asked Aunt 
Agatha, in eonstemation. 

" I am not sure it is all right,^' said Mary ; 
" why has he gone to see Uncle Penrose ? and 
what has he heard? and without saying a word 
to me.'^ 

Mary was angry with her boy, and it made her 
heart sore — it was the first time any of them 
had taken a sudden step out of her knowledge — 
and then what had he heard ? Something worse 
than any simple offence or discontent might be 
lurking behind. 

But Hugh, of course, knew nothing at all 
about that. He sat down again to his inter- 
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rapted breakfast^ and laughed and talked^ and 
made merry. '^I wonder what Uncle Penrose 
will say to him?^' said Hugh. "1 suppose he 
has gone and spent all bis money getting to 
Liverpool ; and what could bis motive be^ odd 
fellow as be is ? Tbe girls are all married ^^ 

'^My dear boy. Will is not tbinking of 
girls as you are/^ said Mary^ begailed into a 
smile. 

Hugb laugbed and grew red^ and sbook bis 
abundant youtbful locks. " We are not talking 
of wbat I tbink/' be said; "and I suppose a 
man may do worse tban tbink abont girls — a 
little : but tbe question is, wbat was Will tbink- 
ing about ? Uncle Penrose cannot bave ensnared 
bim witb bis odious talk about money ? By-tbe- 
way, I must send bim some. We can't let an 
Ocbterlony be worried about a few miserable 
sbillings tbere/' 

" I don^t tbink we can let an Ocbterlony, at 
least so young a one as Will, stay uninvited/' 
said Mary. '^ I feel mucb disposed to go after 
bim and bring bim bome, or at least find out 
wbat be means/' 

" No, you sball do notbing of tbe kind/^ said 
Hugb, bastily. "I suppose our motber can 
trust ber sons out of ber sigbt. Nobody must 
go after bim. Wby, be is seventeen — almost 
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grown up. He must not feel any want of con- 
fidence ^' 

'^Want of confidenceP' said Aunt Agatha. 
'' Hugh, you are only a boy yourself. What do 
you know about it? I think Mary would be 
very wrong if she let Will throw himself into 
temptation ; and one knows there is every kind of 
temptation in tbose large, wicked towns/' said 
Miss Seton, shuddering. It was she who knew 
nothing abont it, no more than a baby, and still 
less did she know or guess the kind of tempta- 
tion that was acting upon the truant^s mind. 

"If that were all/^ said Mary, slowly, and 
then she sighed. She was not afraid of the 
temptations of a great town. She did not even 
know what she feared. She wanted to bring 
back her boy, to hear from his own lips what 
his motive was. It did not seem possible that 
there could be any härm meant by his boyish 
secrecy. It was even hard for his mother to 
persuade herseif that "Will could think of any 
härm; bnt still it was stränge. When she 
thought of PercivaPs visit and Will's expedition 
to Carlisle, her heart fluttered within her, though 
she scarcely knew why. Will was not like other 
boys of his age ; and then it was " something he 
had heard.^' " I think,'' she said, with hesitation, 
" that one of us shonld go — either you or I " 
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'^ No/' Said Hugh. " No, mother, no ; don't 
tliink of it ; as if he were a girl or a Frenchman I 
Why if s Will I What härm can he do ? If he 
likes to Visit Uncle Penrose, let him ; it will not 
be such a wonderful delight. Fll send him 
some money to-day/' 

This, of course, was how it was settled ; for 
Mary's terrors were not strong enough to oon- 
•tend with her natural English prejndices against 
mrveiUance and restraint, backed by Hughes 
energetic remonstrances. When Winnie heard 
of it, she dashed immediately at the idea that 
her husband^s influenae had something to do 
with Willis stränge fiight, and was rather pleased 
and flattered by the thought. " I said he would 
strike me through my friends/' she said to Aunt 
Agatha, who was bewildered, and did not know 
what this could mean. 

"My dear love, what good could it do him 
to interfere with Will?'' said Miss Seton. " K 
mere boy, and who has not a penny. If he 
had wanted to injure us, it would have been 
Hugh that he would have tried to lead away/' 

"To lead away?'' said Winnie scomfully. 
"What does he care for leading away? He 
wants to do härm, real härm. He thinks he 
can strike me through my fHends/' 

When Aunt Agatha heard this she tumed 
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round to Mary, who had just come into the room, 
and gave a little deprecating shake of her head^ 
and a pathetic look. Poor Winnie ! She could 
think of nothing but her husband and his in- 
tentions ; and how could he do this quiet house- 
hold real härm? Mary said nothing^ but her 
uneasiness increased more and more. She could 
not sit down to her work, or take up any of her 
ordinary occupations. She went to WilPs room 
and examined it throughout, and looked through 
his wardrobe to see what he had taken with him^ 
and searched vainly for any evidence of his 
meaning ; and then she wrote him a long letter 
of questions and appeals, which would have been 
füll of pathetic eloquence to anybody who knew 
what was in her mind, but would have appeared 
simply amazing and unintelligible to anybody 
ignorant of her history, as she herseif perceived, 
and bumt it, and wrote a second, in which there 
was still a certain mystery. She reminded him 
that he might have gone away comfortably with 
everybody's knowledge, instead of making the 
household uneasy about him ; and she could not 
but let a little wonder creep through, that of all 
people in the world it was Uncle Penrose whom 
he had elected to visit; and then she made an 
appeal to him : ^^ What have I done to forfeit 
my boy^s confidence ? what can you have heard. 
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oh Will, my dear boy, that you could not teil 
to your mother?'^ Her mind was relieved by 
writing, bat still slie was uneasy and disquieted. 
If he had been severely kept in, or had any 
reason to fear a refusal ; — ^but to steal away when 
he might have füll leave and every facility ; this 
was one of the things which appeared the most 
stränge. 

The servants, for their part, set it down to a 
quarrel with his brother, and jealousy about 
Nelly, and took Hughes part, who was always 
the favourite. And as for Hugh himself, he sent 
his brother a cheque (his privilege of drawing 
cheques being still new, and very agreeable), and 
asked why he was such an ass as to run away, 
and bade him enjoy himself. The house was 
Startled — ^but after all, it was no such great 
matter; and nobody except Mary wasted much 
consideration upon Willis escapade after that 
ftrst moming. He was but a boy ; and it was 
natural, everybody thought, that boys should do 
something foolish now and then. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




a curious State of mind^ Will 
was fiying along towards Liver- 
pool^ while this cominotion arose in 
the Cottage. Not even now had the 
matter taken any moral aspect to him. He did 
not feel that he had gone skulking oflF to deliver 
a cowardly blow. All that he was conscious of 
was the fact, that having something to teil which 
he coTild not somehow persuade himself to teil, 
he was going to make the communieation firom a 
distanee nnder Unele Penrose's advice. And yet 
the boy was not eomfortable. It had become 
apparent to him vaguely, that after this com- 
munieation was made, the relations existing 
.between himself and his family must be changed. 
That his mother might be ^'angry/' which was 
his boyish term for any or every displeasure that 
might doud Mrs. Ochterlony's mind ; that Hugh 
might take it badly — and that after all it was a 
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troublesome business, and he would be pleased ta 
get it over. He was travelling in tbe cheapest 
way, for bis money was scanty ; but he was not 
the kind of boy to be beguiled from bis own 
tboughts by the curious third-class society into 
which he was thus brought, or even by the 
country, which gradually widened and expanded 
linder bis eyes from the few beaten paths he 
knew so well, into that wide unknown Stretch of 
hill and piain which was the world. A vagu^ 
excitement, it is true, came into bis mind as he 
feit himself to have passed out of the reach of 
everything he knew, and to have entered upon 
the xindiscovered j but this excitement did not 
draw bim out of bis own tboughts. It did but 
mingle with them, and put a quickening thrill of 
life into the stränge maze. The confiised country 
people at the stations, who did not know which 
carriage to take, and wandered, hurried and dis- 
consolate, on the platforms, looking into all — ^the 
long swift moment of passage over the silent 
country, in which the train, enveloped in its own 
noise, made for itself a distinct atmosphere — and 
thcn again a shriek, a pause, and another pro- 
cession of faces looking in at the window — ^thi» 
was Will's idea of the long joumey. He was 
not imaginative ; but still everybody appeared to 
hira hurried, and downcast, and pre-occupied. 

62 
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Even the harmless country folks liad the air of 
haying something on their minds. And througli 
all he kept on pondering what his mother and 
what Hugli would say. Poor boy ! his discovery 
had given him no advantage as yet ; but it had 
put a eross upon bis Shoulders — ^it had bound 
him so hard and fast that he could not eseape 
from it. It had brought, if not guilt, yet the 
punishment of guilt into all bis thoughts. 

Mr. Penrose had a handsome house at some 
distance from Liverpool, as was natural. And 
Will found it a very tedious and troublesome 
business to get there, not to speak of the calls 
for sixpences from omnibuses and porters, and 
everybody (he thought) who looked at him, which 
were very severe on his slender purse. And 
when he arrived, his uncle^s servants looked upon 
him with manifest suspicion ; he had never been 
there before, and Mr. Penrose was now living 
alone, his wife being dead, and all his children 
married, so that there was nobody in the house 
who could identify the unknown nephew. The 
Cottage was not much bigger than Mr. Penrose^s 
porter's lodge, and yet that small tenement had 
looked down upon the great mansion all its life, 
and been .partly ashamed of it, which sentiment 
gave Will an unconscious sense that he was doing 
Uncle Penrose an honour in going to visit him. 
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But when he was met at the door by the semi- 
polite suspiciou of the butler^ who proposed that 
he should call again^ ^ith an evident referenee in 
bis mind to the spoons^ it gave the boy the for- 
lomest feeling that can be conceived. He was 
alone^ and they thought him an impostor^ and 
nobody here knew or cared whether he was shnt 
out from the house or not. His heart went back 
to his home with that revulsion which everybody 
knows. There, everybody would have rushed to 
open the door to him, and welcome him back ; 
and though his errand here was simply to do that 
home as much injury as possible^ his heart 
swelled at the contrast. While he stood, how- 
ever, insisting npon admittance in his dogged 
way, without showing any feelings, it happened 
that Mr. Penrose drove up to the door, and 
hailed his nephew with much surprise. " You 
here. Will ? " Mr. Penrose said. " 1 hope nothing 
has gone wrong at the Cottage ? '^ and his man^s 
band instantly, and as by magic, relaxed from 
the door. 

" There is nothing wrong, sir,^^ said Will, *^ but 
I wanted to speak toyou/' and he entered 
triumphantly, not without a sense of victory, as 
the subdued servant took his bag out of his band. 
Mr. Penrose was, as we have said, alone. He 
had shed, as it were, all incumbrances, and was 
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ready, unfettered by any ties or prejudices, to 
grow riclier and wiser and more enlightened 
every day. His children were all married, and 
Tiis wife having Mfilled all natural offices of 
this life, and married all her daughters, had 
quietly taken her dismissal when her duties were 
over, and had a very handsome tombstone, which 
he looked at on Sunday. It occurred to very 
few people, however, to lament over Mr. Pen- 
rose^s loneliness. He seemed to have been freed 
fipom all impediments, and left at liberty to grow 
rieh, to get fat, and to believe in his own great- 
ness and wisdom. Nor did it oecnr to himself 
to feel his great house lonely. He liked eating 
a luxurious dinner by himself, and knowing how 
much it had cost, all for his single lordly appe- 
tite — the total wonld have been less grand if wife 
and children had shared it. And then he had 
other things to think of — substantial things, 
about interest and investments, and not mere 
visionary reflections about the absence of other 
ehairs or other faces at his table. But he had a 
natural interest in Wilfrid, as in a youth who had 
evidently come to ask his advice, which was an 
article he was not disinclined to give away. And 
then " the Setons/' as he called his sister's family 
and descendants, had generally shut their ears to 
his advice, and shown an active absence of all po- 
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litical qualitiee^ so that WilPs visit was a compli- 
ment of the highest character^ something like an 
nnexpected act of homage trom, Mordecai in the 
gate. 

But even Mr. Penrose was Struck dumb by 
Willis communication. He put up bis band to 
bis cravat and gasped^ and tbumped bimself on 
tbe breast, staring at tbe boy witb round, scared, 
apoplectic eyes — ^like tbe eyes of a boiled fisb. He 
stared at Will, — wbo told tbe story calmly 
enougb, witb a matter-of-fact conciseness— and 
looked as if be was disposed to ring tbe bell and 
send for a doctor, and get out of tbe difflculty by 
concluding bis nepbew to be mad. But tbere 
was no witbstanding tbe evidence of piain good 
faitb and sincerity in Will's narration. Mr. 
Penrose remained silent longer tban anybody 
bad ever known bim to remain silent before, and 
be was not even very coberent wben be bad re- 
gained tbe faculty of speecb. 

" Tbat woman was present, was sbe ? '' be said, 
and Winnie's busband — ^good Lord ! And so 
you mean to teil me Mary bas been all tbis time 
— Wben I asked ber to my bouse, and my wife 
intended to make a party for ber, and all tbat — 
and wben sbe preferred to visit at Earlston, and 
tbat old fool, Sir Edward, wbo never bad a 
penny — except wbat be settled on Winnie 
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— ^and all that time^ you know, Mary was — good 
Lord!'^ 

" I don't see what difference it makes to my 
niother/' said Will. ^'She is just what she 
always was — the difference it makes is to me — 
and of course to Hugh/' 

But this was not a view that Mr. Penrose 
could take, who knew more about the world than 
Will could be supposed to know — ^though his 
thoughts were usually so preoccupied by what he 
called the practical aspect of everything. Yet 
he was disturbed in this case by reflections which 
were almost imaginative^ and which utterly 
amazed Will. He got up, though he was still 
in the middle of dessert, and Walking about the 
room, making exclamations. ^^ That's what she 
has been, you know, all this time — ^Mary, of all 
people in the world ! Good Lord ! That's what 
she was, when we asked her here.^' These were 
the exclamations that kept bursting from Uncle 
Penrose's amazed lips — and Will at last grew 
angry and impatient, and hurried into the prac- 
tical matter on his own initiative. 

^^ When you have made up your mind about 
it, Uncle, I should be glad to know what you 
think best to be done,'' said Will, in his steady 
way, and he looked at his adviser with those 
sceptical, clear-sighted eyes, which, more than 
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anything elsc^ make a practical man ashamed of 
having indiilged in any momentary aberration. 

Mr. Penrose came back to bis chair and sat 
down, and looked witb respect, and sometbing 
that was almost awe, in Will's face. Tben tbe 
boy continued, seeing bis advantage : " You must 
see wbat an important tbing it is between Hugb 
and me/' be said. ^' It is a matter of bnsiness, 
of course, and it wonld be far better to settle it 
at once. If I am tbe rigbt beir, yon know, 
Earlston ougbt to be mine. I bave beard you 
say, feelings bad notbing to do witb tbe rigbt 
and wrong/' 

" No/' said ,Mr. Penrose, witb a sligbt gasp ; 
" tbat is quite true ; but it is all so sudden, you 
know — and Mary — I don't know wbat you want 
me to do— — " 

" I want you to write and teil tbem about it/' 
said Will. 

Mr. Penrose put bis lips into tbe sbape tbey 
would naturally bave taken bad be been wbistling 
as usual ; but be was not capable of a wbistle. 
" It is all very easy to talk/' be said, ^* and 
naturally business is business, and I am not a 
man to tbink too mucb about feelings. But 
Mary — tbe fact is, it must be a matter of 
arrangement. Will. Tbere can't be any trial, 
you know, or publicity to expose ber " 
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" I don't see that it would matter much to 
her/' Said Will. ''She would not mind; it 
would only be one of her sons instead of the 
other^ and I suppose slie likes me the same as 
Hugh/' 

'^ I was not thinking of Hugh, or you either. 
I was thinking of your mother," said Mr. Penrose, 
thrusting his hands into the depths of his pockets, 
and staring with vacant eyes into the air before 
him. He was matter-of-faet himself, but he 
could not comprehend the obtuseness of igno- 
ranee and self-oecupation and youth. 

''Well?'' Said Will. 

''Well/' eried the unele, turning upon him, 
" are you blind, or stupid, or what ? Don't you 
see it never can come to publicity, or she will be 
disgraced ? I dont say you are to give up your 
rights, if they are your rights, for that. I dare- 
say you'll take a deal better care of everything 
than that fellow Hugh, and wont be so con- 
founded sauey. But if you go and make a row 
about it in public, she can never hold up her 
head again, you know. I don't mind talk myself 
in a general way; but talk about a woman's 
marriage, — good Lord ! There must be no 
public row, whatever you do." 

" I don't see why there should be any public 
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row/' Said Will ; '' all that has to be done is to 
let them know/' 

" I suppose you think Hugh will take it quite 
comfortable/' said Mr. Penrose, ^* and lay down 
everything like a lamb. He's not a business man^ 
nor good for much ; but he will never be such 
an idiot as that; and tben you wonld need 
to have your witnesses very distinct^ if it was to 
come to anything. He has possession in bis 
favour^ and that is a good deal^ and it is you who 
would have to prove everything. Are you quite 
sure that your witnesses would be forthcoming, 
and that you could make the case clear T^ 

" I don't know about making the case clear/' 
Said Will, who began to get confused ; ^' all I 
know is what I have told you. Percival was 
there, and Mrs. Elirkman — they saw it, you know 
— and she says Hugh himself was there. Of 
course he was only a child. But she said no 
doubt he would remember, if it was brought to 
his mind/' 

" Hugh himself! " said Mr. Penrose — again a 
little startled, though he was not a person of fine 
feelings. The idea of appealing to the recoUec- 
tion of the child for evidence against the man's 
rights, Struck him as curious at least. He was 
staggered, though he feit that he ought to have 
been above that. Of course it was all perfectly 
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jtt5t mnd correct^ and nobody coiild have been 
more dear than be^ that anj sort of fantastic 
delicacj Coming between a man and bis rigbts 
would be too absurd to be thought of. And yet 
it cannot be denied that be was staggered in 
spite of bimself. 

" I think if you told bim distinctly, and re- 
called it to bis recollection, and be knew every- 
tbing tbat was involved/' said Will, witb calm 
distinctness, "tbat Hugb would give in. It is 
tbe only tbing be eould do ; and I sbould not say 
anytbing to bim about a yonnger brotber's por- 
tion, or two tbousand pounds/' tbe lad added, 
kindling up. *' He sbould bave everytbing tbat 
tbe money or tbe estate eould do for bim — wbat- 
ever was best for bim, if it cost balf or double 
wbat Earlston was wortb/' 

"Tben wby on eartb don^t you leave bim 
Earlston, if you are so generous?'' said Mr. 
Penrose. " If you are to spend it all upon bim, 
wbat good would it do you baving tbe dreary old 
place?'' 

" I sbould bave my rigbts,'' said Will witb 

ity. It was as if be bad been a disin- 

prjnce wbom some usurper bad deprived 

T^gdom; and tbis stränge assumption was 

*t io its way, and bad sucb an appearance 

rity^ tbat Mr. Penrose was Struck dumb. 
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and gazed at the boy with a consternatkiii «H.<>n 
he coidd not express. His ri^ts! Mzrt^^ 
yonngest son, whom everybody, np to ihm mt^ 
ment^ had thouglit of only as a clerer^ mt i^rr 
amiable boy^ of no particular acoount aiiyvfcery» 
The merchant began to wake up to the consemn«^ 
ness that he had a phenomenon before h h a 
a new development of man. As he recfßvi^ngi 
£rom his snrprise, he began to appreciate Wil;r— 
to do justice to the straightforward ardonr // 
his determination that business was humntm 
and that feelings had nothing to do mth it; ari^ 
to admire his calm impassibility to every otW 
view of the case but that which concernH 
himself. Mr. Fenrose thought it was the rewsH 
of a great preconeerted plan^ and began to awab^ 
into admiration and respect. He thought 
the solemnity^ and the calm^ and that beaxttifol 
confidence in his rights^ were features of a tubili^ 
and precocious scheme "which Will had maAt 
for himself; and his thoughts^ which had been 
dwelling for the moment on Mary^ with a kim] 
of imreflective sympathy, tumed towards tlu» 
nobler object thus presented before him. Here 
was a true apotheosis of interest over nattire« 
Here was such a man of business^ heaven-bom 
as had never been seen before. Mr. Penrose 
warmed and kindled into admiration^ and he 
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made a secret vow that such a genius shonld not 
be lost. 

As for Will, he never dreamt of speculating 
as to what were his uncle's thoughts. He was 
quite content that he had told his own tale, and 
so got over the first preKminary difficulty of 
getting it told to those whom it most concemed ; 
and he was very sleepy — dreadfully tired, and 
more anxious to curl up his poor, young, weary 
head under his wing, and get to bed, than for 
anything eise in the world. Yet, notwith- 
standing, when he laid down, and had put out 
his light, and had begun to doze, the thought 
came over him that he saw the glow of his 
mother^s candle shining in under his door, and 
heard her step on the stairs, which had been 
such a comfort to him many a night when he 
was a child, and woke up in the dark and heard 
her pass, and knew her to be awake and watching, 
and was not even without a hope that she might 
come in and stand for a moment, driving away 
aU ghosts and terrors of the night^ by his bed. 
He thought he saw the light under his door, and 
heard the foot coming up the stairs. And so 
probably he did : but the poor boy woke right 
up under this fancy, and remembered with a 
compunction that he was far away from his 
mother, and thal probably she was '^ angry/' and 
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perhaps anxious about bis sudden departure; 
and he was very sorry in bis beart to bave come 
away so, and never to bave told ber. But be 
was not sorry nor mucb troubled anybow about 
tbe mucb more important tbing be was about 
to do. 

And Unde Penrose, under tbe stränge Stimulus 
of bis visitor^s eamestness, addressed bimself to 
tbe task required of bim, and wrote to Hugb. 
He, too, tbougbt first of writing to Mrs. Oebter- 
lony ; but, excellent business man as be was, be 
could not do it ; it went against bis beart, if be 
bad a beart, — or, if not bis beart, against some 
digestive organ wbicb served bim instead of tbat 
usefiil but not indispensable part of tbe buman 
£rame. But be did write to Hugb — tbat was 
easier ; and tben Hugb bad been ^^ confounded 
sauey/' and bad rejected bis advice, not about 
tbe Museum only, but in otber respects. Mr 
Penrose wrote tbe letter tbat very nigbt wbile 
Will was dreaming about bis motber^s ligbt 
and so tbe great wbeel was set a-going, wbicb 
none of tbem could tben stop for ever. 




CHAPTER VII. 

fUGH had leffc the Cottage the day 
after Will's departure. He had 
gone to Earlston, where a good 
deal of business about the Museum 
and the estate awaited him; and he had gone 
oflF without any particular bürden on his mind. 
As for Will's night from home, it was odd, no 
doubt ; but then Will himself was odd, and out- 
of-the-way acts were to be expected from him. 
When Hugh, with careless liberality, had sent 
him the cheque, he dismissed the subject from 
his mind — at least, he thought of his younger 
brother only with amusement, wondering what 
he could find to attract him in Uncle Penrose's 
prosaic house, — ^trying to form an imagination 
of Will wandering about the great Liverpool 
docks^ looking at the big ships, and all the noisy 
trafiic; and Hugh laughed within himself to 
think how very much all that was out of WilFs 
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way. No doubt he would come liome in a day 
or two bored to death, and would loathe the 
very name of Liverpool all his life thereafter. 
As for Mr. Ochterlony of Earlston himself^ he 
had a great deal to do. The mayor and Cor- 
poration of Dalken had come to a final decision 
about the Museum^ and all that had to be done 
was to prepare the rooms which were to receive 
Francis Ochterlon/s treasnres, and to transfer 
with düe tendemess and solemnity the Venns 
and the Psyche, and all the delicate wealth 
which had been so dear to the heart of " the old 
Squire/' The young Squire went round and 
looked at them aU, with a great tendemess in 
his own, remembering his uncle's last progress 
among them, and where he sat down to rest, 
and the wistful looks he had given to those 
marble white creations which stood to him in 
the place of wife and children ; and the pathetic 
humour with which he had said, " It is all the 
better for you.^^ It was the better for Hugh; 
but still the young man in the fulness of his 
hopes had a tender compunction for the old man 
who had died without getting the good of his 
life, and with no treasures but marble and 
bronze and gold and sUver to leave behind him. 
^' My poor unde \" Hugh said ; and yet the 
chances were that Francis Ochterlony was not, 

VOL. III. H 
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either in Hving or dying, sorry for himself. 
Hugt had a kind of reluctance to change the 
aspect of everything^ and make the house liis 
own house, and not Francis Ochterlony^s. It 
seemed almost impious to take from it the cha- 
racter it had borne so long, and at the same 
time it was his uncle's wish. These were 
Hughes thoughts at night, but in the &esh light 
of the moming it would be wrong to deny that 
another set of ideas took possession of his mind. 
Then he began to think of the new aspect, and 
the changes he could make. It was not bright 
enough for a home for — well, for any lady that 
might happen to come on a visit or otherwise ; 
and, to be snre, Hugh had no intention of 
accepting as final his mother's determination 
not to leave the Cottage. He made up his 
mind that she would come, and that people — 
various people, ladies and others — ^would come 
to visit her: that there should be flowers and 
music and smiles about the place, and perhaps 
Bome one as fair and as sweet as Psyche to 
change the marble moonlight into sacred living 
sunshine. Now the fact was, that Nelly was not 
by any means so fair as Psyche — that she was 
not indeed what you would call a regulär beauty 
at all, but only a fresh, faulty, sweet little human 
creature, with warm blood in her veins, and a 
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great many thoughts ia her little head. And 
when Hagh thought of some fair presence Coming 
into these rooms and making a Paradise of them, 
either it was not Nelly Askell he was thinking of, 
or eise he was thinking like a poet — ^though he 
was not poetical, to speak of. However^ he did 
not himself give any name to his imaginations — 
he could afford to be vague. He went all over 
the honse in the morning, not with the regret- 
fiil^ affectionate eye with which he made the 
same snrvey the night before, but in a practical 
spirit. At his age, and in his position^ the prac- 
tical was only a pleasanter Variation of the ro- 
mantic aspect of affairs. As he thought of new 
farnitnre^ scores of little pictures fiashed into his 
mind — though in ordinary cases he was not dis- 
tinguished by a powerful imagination. He had 
no sooner devised the kind of chair that should 
stand in a particular comer, than straightway a 
little figure jumped into it, a whisper of talk 
came out of it, with a host of imaginary circum- 
stances which had nothing to do with upholstery* 
Even the famous rococo chair which Islay had 
broken was taken possession of by that vague^ 
sweet phantom. And he went about the rooms 
with an unconscious smile on his face, devising 
and planning. He did not know he was smil- 
ing ; it was not at anything or about anything. 
H 2 
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It was but the natural expression of the fresh 
morning fancies and sweet stir of everything 
hopefal^ and bright^ and uncertain, whicli was in 
bis beart. 

And wben be went out of doors he still 
smiled. Earlston was a grey limestone bouse, 
as bas been described in tbe earlier part of tbis 
bistory. A bouse wbieb ebilled Mrs. Ocbterlony 
to tbe beart wben sbe went tbere witb ber little 
cbildren in tbe first forlomness of ber widowbood. 
Wbat Hugb bad to do now was to plan a flower- 
garden for — bis motber ; yes, it was truly for bis 
motber. He meant tbat sbe sbould come all 
tbe same. Notbing could make any difference 
so far as sbe was eoncemed. But at tbe same 
time^ to be sure^ be did not mean tbat bis bouse 
sbould make tbe same impression on any otber 
stranger as tbat bouse bad made upon Mary. 
He planned bow tbe great bedges sbould be cut 
down, and tbe trees tbinned, and tbe little moor- 
land burn sbould be taken in witbin tbe en- 
closure, and followed to its very edge by tbe gay 
lawn witb its flower-beds. He planned a dif- 
ferent approaeb — ^wbere tbere migbt be openings 
in tbe dark sbrubberies, and views over tbe bills. 
All tbis be did in tbe morning, witb a smile on 
bis face, tbougb tbe tears bad been in bis eyes at 
tbe tbougbt of any cbange only tbe previous 
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sh night. If Francis Ochterlony had been by, 

ug as perhaps he was^ no doubt he wonld have 

in smiled at that tender inconsistency — and there 

wonld not have been any bittemess in the smüe. 
II And then Hugh went in to breakfast. He 

;, had already some new leases to sign and other 

} bnsiness matters to do^ and he was qnite pleased 

to do it — ^as pleased as he had been to draw his 
first cheqnes. He sat down at his breakfast- 
table^ before the little pile of letters that awaited 
him, and feit the importance of his new position. 
Even his loneliness made him feel its importance 
the more. Here were questions of all sorts snb- 
mitted to him, and it was he who had to answer, 
without reference to anybody — he whose advice 
a little whüe ago nobody wonld have taken the 
trouble to ask. It was not that he cared to ex- 
ercise his privilege — ^for Hugh, on the whole, had 
an inclination to be advised — ^but still the sense 
of his independence was sweet. He meant to 
ask Mr. Preston, the attorney, about various 
things, and he meant to consult his mother, and 
to lay some special aifairs before Sir Edward — 
but still, at the same time, it was he who had 
everything to do, and Mr. Ochterlony of Earlston 
sat down before his letters with a sense of satis- 
faction which does not always attend the mature 
mind in that moment of trial. One of the up- 
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permost was firom Uncle Pemoae^ ledirected firom 
tbe Cottage^ bat it did not cause any thrill of 
interest to HngVs mind, wlio pnt it aside calmly^ 
knowing of no thunderbolts that might be in it. 
No donbt it was some nonsense abont tbe 
Musenm^ be tboogbt^ as if be bimself was not a 
mneb better jndge abont tbe Mnsenm tban a 
stranger and business-man conld be. Tbere was^ 
bowever, a letter firom Mary, wbicb directed her 
«on^s attention to tbis episüe. '' I send yon a 
letter directed in üncle Penrose's band/' wrote 
Mrs. Ocbterlony, ''wbicb I bave bad tbe greatest 
inclination to open, to see wbat be says abont 
Will. I daresay^ yon wonld not bave minded ; 
bnt I conclnde, on tbe wbole, tbat Mr. Ocbter- 
lony of Earlston sbonld bave bis letters to bim- 
self; so I send it on to yon nninvaded. Let me 
know wbat be says about yonr brotber.'' Hngb 
conld not bat langb wben be read tbis, balf witb 
pleasnre, half witb amusement. His mother's 
estimate of his importance entertained himgreatly, 
and the idea of anything private being in Uncle 
Penrose's letter tickled bim still more. Then he 
drew it towaxds bim lightly, and began to read 
it witb eyes running over witb laughter. He 
was au alone, and there was nobody to see any 
change of sentiment in his face. 

He was all alone — ^bat yet presently Hngb 
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raised his eyes from the letter which he had 
taken up so gaily^ and cast a scared look round 
him^ as if to make sure that nobody was there. 
The smile had gone off his face^ and the laughter 
out of his eyes, — and not only that, but every 
particle of colour had left his face. And yet 
he did not see the meaning of what he had 
read. " WiU l" he said to himself. " WiU V' 
He was horror-stricken and bewüdered, but that 
was the sole idea it conveyed to him — a sense 
of treachery — the awful feeling of unreality and 
darkness round about, with which the young 
soul for the first time sees itself injured and 
betrayed. He laid down the letter half read, 
and paused, and put up his hands to his head as 
if to eonvince himself that he was not dreaming. 
WiU! Good God! Wül! Was it possible? 
Hugh had to make a convulsive effort to grasp 
this unnatural horror. Will, one of themselves, 
to have gone off, and put himself into 
the hands of Uncle Penrose, and set himself 
against his mother and her sons ! The ground 
seemed to fail under his feet, the solid world to fall 
off round him into bewildering mystery. Will ! 
And yet he did not apprehend what it was. 
His mind eould not take in more than one dis- 
covery at a time. A minute before, and he was 
ready to have risked everything on the good 
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faith of any and everj hmnan creature he knew. 
Now^ was there anybodj to be trufited? His 
brother had stolen &om bis side^ and was striking 
at bim by anotber and an unfinendlj band. 
WiU ! Good beavens, Wül ! 

It would be difficult to teU bow long it was 
before tbe füll meaning of tbe letter be bad 
tbus reeeived entered into Hugb's mind. He 
sat witb tbe breakfast tbings still on tbe table 
so long, tbat tbe housekeeper berself came at 
last witb natural inquisitiveness to see if anytbing 
was tbe matter, and found Hugb witb a face as 
grey and colourless as tbat of tbe old Squire, 
sitting over bis untasted coflfee, unaware, appa- 
rently, wbat be was about. He started wben 
sbe came in, and bundled up bis letters into bis 
pocket, and gave an odd laugb, and said be bad 
been busy, and bad forgottea. And tben be 
sprang up and left tbe room, paying no attention 
to ber outcry tbat he bad eaten nothing. Hugb 
was not aware he bad eaten nothing, or probably 
in tbe first borror of his discovery of the 
treachery in the world, he too would have taken 
to false pretences and saved appearances, and 
made believe to have breakfasted. But the poor 
boy was unaware, and rushed off to the library, 
where nobody could have any pretext for 
disturbing bim, and shut himself up witb 
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this first Beeret — ^the new, horrible diseovery 
which had ehanged the face of the world. 
This waa the letter whieh he had crashed up in 
his hand as he might have crashed a snake or 
deadly reptile^ but which nothing could crush 
out of his heart^ where the stiag had cntered 
and gone deep : — 

^^ My dbar Nephew^ — It is with pain that I 
write to you, thongh it is my dear duty to do 
so in the interests of your brother^ who has just 
put his case into my hands — and I don't doubt 
that the intelligence I am about to convey will 
be a great blow, not only to your fiiture prospects 
but to your pride and sense of importance, which 
so fine a position at your age had naturally 
elevated considerably higher than a piain man 
like myself could approve of. Your brother 
arrived here to-day^ and has lost no time in 
informing me of the singular circumstances under 
which he left homcy and of which, so f ar as I 
understand him, you and your mother are still 
in ignorance. Wilfrid's perception of the fact 
that feelings, however creditable to him as an 
individual, ought not to stand in the way of what 
is, strictly speaking, a matter of business, is very 
clear and uncompromising ; but still he does not 
deny that he feit it difficult to make this commu- 
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nication either to you or to bis mother. Accident, 
the natnre of which I do not at present, before 
knowing yonr probable course of action, fed 
myself at liberty to indicate more plainly^ bas 
put bim in possession of certain facts^ wbicb 
would cbange altogetber tbe relations between 
bim and yonrself^ as well as jour (apparent) 
Position as bead of tbe family. Tbese facts, 
wbicb, for yonr motber's sake, I sbonld be deeply 
grieved to make knowu out of tbe family, are 
as foUows: your fatber. Major Ocbterlony, and 
my niece, instead of being married privately in 
Scotland, as we all believed, in tbe year 1830, 
or tbereabouts — I forget tbe exaet date — ^were 
in reality only married in India in tbe year 1837, 

by tbe cbaplain, tbe Rev. Cbnrcbill, tben 

officiating at tbe Station wbere your fatber's 
regiment was. Tbis, as you are aware, was 
sbortly before Wülrid's birtb, and not long before 
Major Ocbterlony died. It is subject of tbank- 
fulness tbat your fatber did my niece tbis tardy 
justice before be was cut off, as may be said, in 
tbe flower of bis days, but you wiU see at a 
glance tbat it entirely reverses your respective 
positions — and tbat in fact Wüfrid is Major 
Ocbterlony's only lawful son. 

'^ I am as anxious as you can be tbat tbis sbould 
be made a matter of family arrangement, and 
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fihould never come to the public ears. To satisfy 
yoTir own mind^ however, of the perfect truth of 
the assertion I have made^ I beg to refer you to 
the Rev. Mr. Churchill^ -who perfonned the 
ceremony^ and whose present address^ which 
Wilfrid had the good sense to secure, you 
will find below — and to Mrs. Kirkman^ who was 
present. Indeed, I am informed that you your- 
self were present — ^though probably too young to 
understand what it meant. It is possible that on 
examining your memory you may find some traee 
of the oecurrence, which though not dependable 
upon by itself, will help to confirm the intelli- 
gence to your mind. We are in no hurry, and 
will leave you the füllest time to satisfy yourself^ 
as well as second you in every eflfort to prevent 
any painfdl consequence from falling upon your 
mother^ who has (though falsely) enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of her firiends so long. 

'^ Por yourself you may reckon upon Wilfrid^s 
anxious endeavours to further your prospects by 
every means in his power. Of course I do not 
expect you to take a fact involving so much, 
either upon his word or mine. Examine it fuUy 
for yourself, and the more entirely the matter is 
cleared up, the more will it be for our satisfaction, 
as well as your own. The only thing I have to 
desire for my own part is that you will spare 
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Ho^ st in FnuH3s OdiierioaT^s Am, at las 
taMe, with his beaid sapported oa liis bmnds, 
locjking stnigiit be6«e him. sefhig nodimg^ not 
even thinking, ferfing onlr this kner ^read oat 
npon the table, and the inteiligmce ccmTejed in 
h, and holding bis faead^ wfaidi adied and 
tluobbed with tiie \Aow, in bis bands. He vas 
atül, and bis bead tbiobbed and bis beait and 
aonl acbedy tingling tbiongb bim to eray j<Hnt 
and ererjr Tein. He conld not eren wonder, nor 
dcmbt, nor qnestion in any waj, tar tbe fiist tec- 
rible intenraL All be conld do was to look at 
tbe iaet and take it follj into bis mind, and tarn 
it orer and oirer, seeing it all lonnd on eTCiy 
mde^ looking at it tbis waj and tbat waj, and 
feeling as if somebow bearen and eartb were fiUed 
with it^ tboogb be bad nerer dieamt of sncb a 
gbost nntil tbat bonr. Not bis^ after all — nor 
Earlston, nor bis name, nor the position he bad 
been so prood of ; nothing bis — ^alas^ not even 
bis mother, his spotless mother^ the woman whom 
it bad been an honour and glory to come firom 
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and belong to. When a groan came from the 
poor boy^s white Ups it was that he was thinking 
of. Madonna Mary ! that was the name they 
had called her by — ^and this was haw it really 
was. He groaned aloud^ and made an iincon- 
scious outery of his pain when it came to that. 
" Oh, my God, if it had only been ruin, loss of 
everything — ^anything in the world but that!'' 
This was the first stage of stupefaetion and yet 
of viyid consciousness, before the indignation 
came. He sat and looked at it, and realized it, 
and took it into his mind, staring at it nntU 
every drop of blood ebbed away from his face. 
This was how it was before the anger came. After 
a while his conntenance and his mood changed — 
the colour and heat came rushing back to his 
cheeks and Ups, and a flood of rage and resent- 
ment swept over him like a sudden storm. Will ! 
«onld it be Wül? Liar! coward! traitorl to 
call her mother, and to tax her with shame even 
had it been true — to frame such a lying, cursed, 
devilish accusation against her! Then it was 
that Hugh flashed into a fiery, bnmrng shame to 
think that he had given credence to it for one 
sole moment. He tumed his eyes upon her, as 
it were, and looked into her face and glowed 
with a bitter indignation and fury. His mother's 
face ! only to think of it and dare to fancy that 
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shame conld ever haye been there. And then the 
boy wept, in spite of his manhood — ^wept a few, 
hot^ stinging tears, that dried np the moment they 
feil, half fo^ rage, half for tendemess. — And, oh, 
my Grod, was it Will ? Then as his mind roused 
more and more to the dread emergency, Hugh 
got np and went to the window and gazed out, 
as if that would help him ; and his eye Ughted 
on the tangled thicket which he had meant to 
make into his mother's flower-garden, and npon 
the sweep of trees through which he had planned 
his new approach, and once more he groaned 
aloud. Only this moming so snre about it 
all, so confidently and carelessly happy — ^now 
with not one clear step before him to take, 
with no Aiture, no past that he conld dare look 
back npon — ^no name, nor rights of any kind — if 
this were true. And conld it be otherwise than 
tme ? Conld any imagination frame so monstrous 
and inconceivable a falsehood ? — such a horrible 
impossibility might be fact, but it was beyond all 
the bounds of fancy ; — and then the blackness of 
darkness descended again upon Hugh's soul. Foor 
Mary, poor mother! It came into the young 
man's mind to go to her and take her in his 
arms, and carry her away somewhere out of 
sight of men and sound of their voices — and 
again there came to his eyes those stinging tears. 
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Fault of hers it could not be ; she might have 
been deceived ; and then poor Hugh's Ups, unac- 
Cfustomed to curses^ qidyered and stopped Short 
as they were about to curse the father whom he 
never knew. Here was the point at which the 
tide tumed again. Could it be Hugh Ochterlony 
who had deceived his wife ? he whose sword hung 
in Mary^s room^ whose very name made a certain 
music in her voice when she pronouneed it, and 
whom she had trained her children to reverence 
with that surpassing honour which belongs to the 
dead alone. Again a storm of rage and bitter 
indignation swept in his despair and bewilder- 
ment over the young man^s mind ; an accursed 
scheme, a devilish, hateful lie — that was how it 
was : and oh, horror ! that it should be Will. 

Through all these changes it was one confused 
tempest of misery and dismay that was in Hugh's 
mind. Now and then there would be wild breaks 
in the clouds — now they would he whirled over 
the sky in gusts — ^now settled down into a blaek- 
ness beyond all reekoning. Lives change from 
joy to misery often enough in this worldj but 
seldom thus in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye. His eareless boat had been taking its sweet 
course over waters rippled with a favourable 
breeze, and without a moment^s interval it was 
among the breakers j and he knew so little how 
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to manage it^ he was so inexperienced to cope 
with winds and waves. And he had nobody to 
ask counsel from. He was, as Will had been, 
separated firom his natural adviser, Üie one friend 
to whom hitherto he had confided all his diffi- 
culties. But Hugh was older than Will, and his 
mind had come to a higher development, though 
perhaps he was not so clever as his brother. He 
had no XJnele Penrose to go toj no living soul 
would hear from him this terrible tale ; he could 
consnlt nobody. Not for a hundred Earlstons, 
not for all the world, would he have discussed 
with any man in existenee his mother's good 
name. 

Yet with that, too, there came another com- 
plication into Hughes mind. Even while he 
actually thought in his despair of going to his 
mother, and telling her any tender lie that might 
occur to him, and carrying her away to Äustraüa, 
or any end of the world where he could work for 
her, and remove her for ever from shame and pain, 
a sense of outraged justice and rights assailed was 
in his mind. He was not one of those who can 
throw down their arms. Earlston was his, and he 
could not relinquish it and his position as head 
of the house without a struggle. And the thought 
of Mr. Penrose stung him. He even tried to 
heal one of his deeper wounds by persuading 
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himself that Uncle Penrose was at the bottom of 
it, and that poor Will was but bis tool. Poor 
Will ! Poor miserable boy ! And if he ever 
woke and came to himself» and knew what he had 
been doing^ how terrible wonld bis position be ! 
Thus Hugh tried to think tili, wearied out with 
thinking, he said to himself that he would put it 
aside and think no more of it, and attend to bis 
business ; whieh vain imagination the poor boy 
tried to carry out with hands that shook and brain 
that reAised to obey bis guidanee. And all this 
change was made in one little moment. His life 
came to a climax, and passed through a seeret 
revolution in that one day; and yet he had 
begun it as if it had been an ordinary day — a 
calm Summer moming in the summer of his 
days. 

This was what Hugh said tohis mother of Mr. 
Penrose^s letter : — ^' The letter you forwarded to 
me from Uncle Penrose was in his usual business 
strain — ^good advice, and that sort of thing. He 
does not say much about Will; but he has 
arrived all safe, and I suppose is enjoying him- 
self — as well as he can, there/^ 

And when he had written and despatched that 
note he sat down to think again. He decided at 
last that he would not go on with the flower- 
garden and the other works — tili he saw; but 
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that he would settle about the Museum without 
any delay. '^ If it came to the worst they would 
not recall the gift/^ he said to himself, brushing 
his hand across his eyes. It was his uncle's 
wish ; and it was he^ Hugh^ and not any other^ 
whom Francis Ochterlony had wished for his 
heir. HugVs hand was wet when he took it 
from his eyes, and his heart was füll, and he 
could have wept like a child. But he was a 
man, and weeping could do no good ; and he had 
nobody in the world to take his trouble to-^ 
nobody in the world. Love and pride made a 
fence round him, and isolated him. He had to 
make his way out of it as best he could, and 
alone. He made a great cry to God in his 
trouble ; but from nobody in the world could he 
have either help or hope. And he read the 
letter over and over, and tried to recollect and to 
go back into his dim baby-memory of India, and 
gather out of the thick mists that scene which 
they said he had been present at. Was there 
really some kind of vague image of it, all broken 
and indistinct and effaced, on his mind ? 






CHAPTER VIII. 




[IIILE all this was going on at 
Earlston, there were other people 
hl whose mindsj though the matter 
was not of importance so over- 
whelming, pain and excitement and a trembling 
dread of the eonsequences had been awakened. 
Mary, to whom it would be even more momen- 
tous than to Hugh^ knew nothing of it as yet. 
She had taken Mr. Penrose^s letter into her band 
and looked at it, and hesitated^ and then had 
smiled at her boy^s new position in the world, 
and redirected it to him^ passing on as it were a 
living shell just ready to explode without so much 
as scorehing her own delicate fingers. Bnt Mrs. 
Kirkman feit herseif in the position of a woman 
who had seen the shell fired and had even touched 
the fatal trigger, and did not know where it had 
fallen, nor what death and destruetion it might 
have scattered around. She was not like her- 
I 2 
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seif for these two or three days. She gave a 
divided attention to her evangelical efforts, and 
her mind wandered from the reports of her Bible 
readers. She seemed to see the great mass of 
fire and flame striking the ground, and the dead 
and wounded lying around it in all directions; 
and it might be that she too was to blame. She 
bore it as long as she could^ trjring to persuade 
herseif that she, like Providence, had done it 
" for the best/^ and that it might be for Mary's 
good or Hughes good, even if it should happen to 
kill them. This was how she attempted to 
Support and fortify herseif; but while she was 
doing so Wilfrid^s steady, matter-of-fact counte- 
nanee would come before her, and she would per- 
ceive by the instinct of guilt, that he would 
neither hesitate nor spare, but was clothed in the 
double armour of egotisra and ignorance ; that he 
did not know what horrible härm he could do, 
and yet that he was sensible of his power and 
would certainly exercise it. She was like the 
other people involved — afraid to ask any one's 
advice, or betray the share she had taken in the 
business ; even her husband, had she spoken to 
him about it, would probably have asked, what 
the deuce she had to do interfering ? For Colonel 
Kirkmari, though a man of very orthodox views, 
still was liable in a moment of excitement to 
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forget himself^ and give force to liis sentiments 
by a mild oath. Mrs. Kirkman could not bear 
thus to descend in the opinion of any one^ and 
yet she could not satisfy her conscience about it, 
nor be content with what she bad done. She 
stood out bravely for a few days, telling herseif 
she had only done her duty ; but the composure 
she attained by this means was forced and un- 
natural. And at last she could bear it no longer ; 
she seemed to have heard the dreadful report, and 
then to have seen everything relapse into the 
most deadly silence ; no cry Coming out of the 
distance^ nor indications if everybody was perish- 
ing, or any one had escaped. If she had but 
heard one outcry — if Hugh, poor fellow^, had come 
storming to her to know the truth of it, or Mary 
had come with her fresh wounds, crying out 
against her, Mrs. Kirkman could have bome it ; 
but the silence was more than she could bear. 
Something within compelled her to get up out of 
her quiet and go forth and ask who had been 
killed, even though she might bring herseif within 
the circle of responsibility thereby. 

This was why, after she had put up with her 
anxiety as long as she could, she went out at last 
by herseif in a very disturbed and uneasy State to 
the Cottage, where all was still peaceful, and no 
storm had yet darkened the skies. Mary had 
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received HugVs letter that moming, wliich he 
had written in the midst of Ms first misery^ 
and it had never occnrred to her to think any- 
thing more about XJnele Penrose after the calm 
mention her boy made of his letter. She had 
not heard from Will, it is true, and was vexed by 
his silence ; but yet it was a light vexation. 
Mrs. Ochterlony, however, was not at home when 
Mrs. Kirkman arrived; and, if anything could 
have increased her uneasiness and emban*assment 
it would have been to be ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, and to find Winnie seated there all by 
herseif.' Mrs. Percival rose in resentful grandeur 
when she saw who the visitor was. Now was 
Winnie's chance to repay that little demonstra- 
tion of disapproval which the Colonel's wife had 
made on her last visit to the Cottage. The two 
ladies made very stately salutations to eaeh other, 
and the stranger sat down, and then there was a 
dead pause. " Let Mrs. Ochterlony know when 
she eomes in,^' Winnie had said to the maid ; 
and that was all she thought it necessary to say. 
Even Aimt Agatha was not near to break the 
violenee of the encounter. Mrs. Kirkman sat 
down in a very uneomfortable eondition, füll of 
genuine anxiety ; but it was not to be expeeted 
that her natural impulses should entirely yield 
even to eompunction and fright, and a sense of 
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guilt. When a few minutes of silence had 
elapsed^ and Mary did not appear^ and Winnie 
sat opposite to her, wrapt up and gloomy, in her 
shawl, and her haughtiest air of preoecupation^ 
Mrs. Kirkman began to come to herseif. Here 
was a perishing sinner before her, to whom 
adviee, and reproof, and admonition^ might be 
all important, and such a favourable moment 
might never come again. The very sense of 
being rather faulty in her own person gave 
her a certain Stimulus to warn the culpable 
creature, whose errors were so diflferent, and so 
much more flagrant than hers. And if in doing 
her duty, she had perhaps done something that 
might härm one of the family, was it not all the 
more desirable to do good to another? Mrs. 
Kirkman cleared her throat, and looked at the 
culprit. And as she pereeived Winnie's look of 
defianee, and absorbed self-occupation, and deter- 
mined Opposition to anything that might be 
advanced, a soft sense of superiority and pity 
stole into her mind. Poor thing, that did not 
know the things that belonged to her peace ! — 
was it not a Christian act to bring them before 
her ere they might be for ever hid from her 
eyes? 

Onee more Mrs. Kirkman cleared her throat. 
She did it with an intention ; and Winnie heard. 
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Percival/' said Winnie. " I wa43 not aware that 
we knew each other. I think you mnst be 
making a mistake/^ 

^^ All my fellow-creatures are dear to me," said 
Mrs. Kirkman^ " especially when I can liope that 
their hearts are open to grace. I can be making 
no mistake so long as I am addressing a fellow- 
sinner. We have all so much reason to abäse 
ourselves^ and repent in dust and ashes ! Even 
when we have been preserved more than others 
from active sin, we must know that the root of 
all evil is in our hearts/' 

Winnie gave another very slight shrug of her 
Shoulders, and tumed away, as far as a mingled 
impulse of defiance and politeness would let her. 
She would neither be rüde nor would she permit 
her assailant to think that she was running 
away. 

" If I venture to seize this moment, and speak 
to you more plainly than I would speak to all, 
oh, my dear Mrs. Percival,'' cried Mrs. Kirkman, 
^' my dear fellow-sinner ! don't think it is because 
I am insensible to the existence of the same evil 
tendency in my own heart.^' 

'^ What do you mean by talking to me of evil 
tendencies ?'' cried Winnie, flushing high. '^ I 
don't want to hear you speak. You may be a 
sinner if you like, but I don't think there is 
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'^I rappose wkat 70a want is to drire me 
Ottt et the room/' said Winnie^ looking at her 
Hercely, witk crimBon cheeks. ''What ngkt 
liATe joea to lectnre me? M7 sister's fiiends 
bare a rigbt to visit ber^ of conrse^ bnt not 
to make tbenuelves disagreeable — and I don't 
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mean my private affairs to be discussed by 
Mary's friends. You bave notbing to do witb 

" I was not speaking as Marjr's friend/' said 
Mrs. Kirkman^ with a passing twinge of con- 
science. "I was speaking only as a fellow- 
sinner. Dear Mrs. Percival, surely you reeolleet 
who it was tbat objected to be bis' brotber's 
keeper. It was Cain; it was not a loving 
Christian beart. Ob, don't sin against oppor- 
tunity, and refuse to bear me. Tbe message I 
bave is one of merey and love. Even if it were 
too late to redeem cbaracter witb tbe world, it is 
never too late to come to " 

Winnie started to ber feet, goaded beyond 
bearing. 

" How dare you ! bow dare you V* sbe said, 
elencbing ber bands, — ^but Mrs. Kirkman's be- 
nevolent purpose was far too lofty and eamest 
to be put down by any sueb demonstration of 
womanisb fiiry. 

" If it were to win you to tbink in time, to 
witbdraw firom tbe evil and seek good, to come 
wbile it is called to-day/' said tbe Evangelist, 
witb mueb steadfastness, "I would not mind 
even making you angry. I can dare anytbing 
in my Master's service — ob, do not refiise tbe 
gracious message ! Ob, do not tum a deaf ear. 
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You may have forfeited this world, but, oh 
think of the next ; as a Christian and a feilow- 
sinner '' 

" Annt Agatha \" cried Winnie, breathless with 
rage and shame, " do you mean to let me be in- 
sulted in your house?^^ 

Foor Aunt Agatha had just eome in, and 
knew notting about Mrs. Kirkman and her visit. 
She stood at the door surprised, looking at 
Winnie^s excited face, and at the stranger^s 
authoritative calm. She had been out in the 
vülage, with a little basket in her hand, which 
never went empty, and she also had been drop- 
ping words of admonition out of her soft and 
tender lips. 

" Insulted ! My dear love, it must be some 
mistake,^^ said Aunt Agatha. "We are always 
very glad to see Mrs. Kirkman, as Mary^s firiend ; 
but the house is Mrs. Pereivars house, being 
mine,^^ Miss Seton added, with a little dignified 
curtsey, thinking the visitor had been uncivil, as 
on a former occasion. And then there was a 
pause, and Winnie sat down, fortifying herseif by 
the presenee of the mild little woman who was her 
protector. It was a stränge reversal of positions, 
but yet that was how it was. The passionate 
creature had now no other protector but Aunt 
Agatha, and even while she feit herseif assured 
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and strengtliened by her presence^ it gave her a 
pang to think it was so. Nobody but Aunt 
Agatha to stand between her and impertinent 
intrusion — nobody to take her part before the 
World. That was the moment when Winnie's 
heart melted, if it ever did melt, for one pulsation 
and no more, towards her enemy, her antagonist, 
her husband^ who was not there to take advantage 
of the momentary thaw. 

"1 am Mary^s friend/^ said Mrs. Kirkman, 
sweetly ; " and I am all your friends. It was 
not only as Mary^s friend I was speaking — ^it 
was out of love for souls. Oh, my dear Miss 
Seton, I hope you are one of those who think 
seriously of life. Help me to talk to your dear 
nieee; help me to teil her that there is still 
time. She has gone astray ; perhaps she never 
can retrieve herseif for this world, — ^but this 
World is not all, — and she is still in the land of 
the living, and in the place of hope. Oh, if she 
would but give up her evil ways and flee ! Oh, 
if she would but remember that there is mercy 
for the vilest \" 

Speaker and hearers were by this time wound 
up to such a pitch of excitement, that it was im- 
possible to go on. Mrs. Kirkman had tears in 
her eyes — tears of real feeling; for she thought 
she was doing what she ought to do; while 
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Winnie blazed npon her with rage and defiance^ 
and poor Aunt Agatha stood np in horror and 
constemation between them^ horrified by the 
entire breach of all ordinary mles^ and yet 
driven to bay and roused to that natural defenoe 
of her own whieh makes the weakest creatore 
brave. 

'^ My dear love, be composed/' she said, trem- 
bling a little. '^Mrs. Kirkman, perhaps you 
don't know that you are speaking in a very ex- 
traordinary way. We are all great sinners ; but 

as for my dear nieee, Winnie My darling^ 

perhaps if you were to go upstairs to your own 
room^ that would be best " 

"\ have no intention of going to my own 
room/^ said Winnie. " The question is, whether 
you will suiBTer me to be insulted here ?" 

'^Oh, that there should be any thought of 
insnltl^^ said Mrs. Kirkman^ shaking her head^ 
and waving her long curls solemnly. " TS anj 
one is to leave the room^ perhaps it should be 
me. If my warning is rejeeted, I will shake oflF 
the dust of my feet, and go away, as commanded. 
But I did hope better things. What motive 
have I but love of her poor soul? Oh, if she 
would think while it is called to-day — while there 
is still a place of repentance '^ 

''Winnie, my dear love/' said Aunt Agatha, 
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trembKng more and more, ^^ go to your own 
room/^ 

But Winnie did not move. It was not in 
her to run away. Now that she had an audience 
to fortify her, she could sit and face her assailant^ 
and defy all attacks; — though at the same time 
her eyes and eheeks blazed^ and the thought 
that it was only Aunt Agatha whom she had to 
stand up for her, filled her with fiirious contempt 
and bittemess. At length it was Mrs. Kirkman 
who rose np with sad solemnity, and drew her 
silk robe about her, and shook the dust, if there 
was any dust, not fipom her feet, but from the 
£ringes of her handsome shawl. 

^' I will ask the maid to show me up to Mary^s 
room/' she said, with pathetic resignation. ^^ I 
suppose I may wait for her there ; and I hope it 
may never be recorded against you that you have 
rejected a word of Christian warning. Good- 
by, Miss Seton ; I hope you will be faithAil to 
your poor dear niece yourself, though you will 
not permit me" 

" We know our own aflfairs best/^ said Aunt 
Agatha, whose nerves were so affected that she 
could scarcely keep up to what she considered a 
correct Standard of polite calm. 

" Alas, I hope it may not prove to be just our 
own best interests that we are most ignorant of/' 
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Said Mrs. Kirkman, with a heavy sigh — and she 
swept out of the room foUowing the maid^ who 
looked amazed and aghast at the stränge request. 
" Show me to Mrs. Ochterlony's room, and kiüdly 
let her know when she comes in that I am 
there/' 

As for Winnie, she burst into an abrupt laugh 
when her monitress was gone — a laugh which 
wounded Aunt Agatha, and jarred upon her ex- 
cited nerves. But there was little mirth in it. 
It was, in its way, a cry of pain, and it was fol- 
lowed by a tempest of hot tears, which Miss 
Seton took for hysterics. Poor Winnie ! she was 
not penitent, nor moved by anything that had 
been said to her, exeept to rage and a sharper 
sense of pain. But yet, such an attack made her 
feel her position, as she did not do when left to 
herseif. She had no protector but Aunt Agatha. 
She was open to all the assaults of well-meaning 
friends, and social critics of every description. 
She was not placed above comment as a woman 
is who keeps her troubles to herseif — for she had 
taken the world in general into her confidence, 
as it were, and opened their mouths, and sub- 
jected herseif voluntarily to their criticism. 
Winnie^s heart seemed to close up as she pon- 
dered this — and her life rose up before her, wilfiil 
and warlike — and all at once it came into her 
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liead what her sister had said to her long ago, 
and her own decision : were it for misery, were 
it for ruin, rather to ehoose min and misery with 
Äim, than peace without him ? How stränge it 
was to think of the change that time had made 
in everything. She had been fighting him, and 
making him her chief antagonist, almost ever 
sinec. And yet, down in the depths of her heart 
poor Winnie remembered Mary^s words, and feit 
with a curious pang, made up of misery and 
sweetness, that even yet, even yet, under some 
impossible combination of circumstances — this 
was what made her langh, and made her cry so 
bitterly — but Aunt Agatha, poor soul, eould not 
enter into her heart and see what she meant. 

They were in this state of agitation when 
Mary came in, all unconscious of any disturbance. 
And a further change arose in Winnie at sight 
of her sister. Her tears dried up, but her eyes 
continued to blaze. " It is your friend, Mrs. 
Kirkman, who has been paying us a visit,^^ she 
Said, in answer to Mary^s question ; and it seemed 
to Mrs. Ochterlony that the blame was trans- 
ferred to her own Shoulders, and that it was she 
who had been doing something, and showing 
herseif the general enemy. 

'^ She is a horrid woman,'^ said Aunt Agatha, 
hotly. '^ Mary, I wish you would explain to her, 
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that after what has happened it cannot give me 
any pleasure to see her here. This is twice that 
8he Iias insiüted us. You will meution that we 
are not — ^not used to it. It may do for the 
soldiers^ wives, poor things ! but she has no right 
to come here/' 

" She must mean to call Mary to repentancei 
too/' said Winnie. She had been thinking, with 
a certain melting of heart^ of what Mary had 
once said to her ; yet she could not refirain from 
flinging a dart at her sister ere she retumed to 
think about herseif. 

All this time^ Mrs. Kirkman was seated in 
Mary's room^ waiting. Her little encounter had 
restored her to herseif. She had come back to 
her lofky position of superiority and goodness. She 
wonld have said herseif that she had carried the 
Gospel message to that poor sinner^ and that it 
had been rejected ; and there was a certain sat- 
isfaction of woe in her heart. It was necessary 
that she should do her duty to Mary also^ about 
whom^ when she started^ she had been rather 
compunctious. There is nothing more stränge 
than the processes of thonght by which a limited 
nnderstanding comes to grow into content with 
itself, and approval of its own actions. It seemed 
to this good woman^s straitened soul that she had 
been rights almost more than rights in seizing 
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lipon thc opportunity presented to her, and 
making an appeal to a sinner's perverse heart. 
And slie thought it would be right to point out 
to Mary, how any trouble that might be about 
to overwhelm her was for her goöd, and that she 
berself had, like Providenee, acted for the best. 
She looked about the room with actual euriosity, 
and shook her head at the sight of the Majores 
sword, hanging over the mantel-piece, and the 
portraits of the three boys undemeath. She 
shook her hea4^ and thought of creature-worship, 
and how some stroke was needed to wean Mrs. 
Ochterlony's heart from its inordinate affections. 
'^ It will keep her from trusting to a creature/^ 
she Said to herseif, and by degrees came to look 
complacently on her own position, and to settle 
how she should teil the täle to be also for the best. 
It never occurred to her to think what poor hands 
hers were to meddle with the threads of fate, or 
to deeide which or what calamity was ^^for the 
. best/^ Nor did any consideration of the mystery 
of pain disturb her mind. She saw no eompli- 
cations in it. Tour dearest ties — ^your highest 
assurances of good — were but *' blessings lent us 
for a day/' and it seemed only natural to Mrs. 
Kirkman that such blessings should be yielded up 
in a reasonable way. She herseif had neither 
had nor relinquished any particular blessings. 
k2 
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Colonel Kirkman was very good in a general way, 
and very correct in his theological^ sentiments ; 
but he was a very steady and substantial posses- 
sion^ and did not snggest any idea of being lent 
for a day — and liis wife feit that she herseif was 
fortunately beyond that necessity, but that it 
would be for Mary's good if she had another 
lesson on the vanity of earthly endowments. 
And thus she sat, feeling rather eomfortable 
about it^ and too sadly superior to be offended 
by her agitation downstairs, in Mrs. Ochterlony's 
room. 

Mary went in with her fair face brightened by 
her walk, a little soft anxiety (perhaps) in her 
eyes, or at least enriosity, — a little indignation, 
and yet the faintest touch of amusement about 
her mouth. She went in and shut the door, 
leaving her sister and Aunt Agatha below, moved 
by what they supposed to be a much deeper 
emotion. Nobody in the house so much äs 
dreamt that anything of any importance was , 
going on there. There was not a sound as of a 
raised voice or agitated utterance as there had 
been when Mrs. Kirkman made her appeal to 
Winnie. But when the door of Mrs. Ochterlony's 
room opened again, and Mary appeared, showing 
her visitor out, her countenance was changed, as 
if by half-a-dozen years. She followed her 
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visitor downstairs, and opened the door for her, 
and looked after her as she went away, but not 
the ghost of a smile came npon Mary^s face. 
She did not oflfer her hand, nor say a word at 
parting that any one could hear. Her lips were 
compressed, without smile or syllable to move 
them, and closed as if they never would open again, 
and every drop of blood seemed to be gone from 
her face. When Mrs. Kirkman went away from 
the door, Mary closed it, and went back again to 
her own room. She did not say a word, nor look 
as if she had anything to say. She went to her 
wardrobe and took out a bag, and put some 
things into it, and then she tied on her bonnet, 
everything being done as if she had planned it all 
for years. When she was quite ready, she went 
downstairs and went to the drawing-room, where 
Winnie, agitated and disturbed, sat talking, 
saying a hundred wild things, of which Aunt 
Agatha knew but half the meaning. When 
Mary looked in at the door, the two who were 
there, started, and stared at her with amazed 
eyes. *^ What has happened, Mary ?" eried Aunt 
Agatha ; and though she was beginning to resume 
her lost tranquillity, she was so scared by Mrs. 
Ochterlony^s face that she had a palpitation 
which took away her breath, and made her sink 
down panting and lay her hands upon her heart. 
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Mary, for her part, was perfectly composed and 
in possession of her senses. She made no fuss 
at all, nor complaint, — but nothing could conceal 
the change, nor alter the wonderful look in her 
eyes. 

" I am going to Liverpool/^ she said, '^ I must 
See Will immediately, and I want to go by the 
next train. There is nothing the matter with 
him. It is only something I have just heard, 
and I must see him without loss of time/^ 

^^What is it, Mary?^^ gasped Aunt Agatha. 
'^ You have heard something dreadful. Are any 
of the boys mixed up in it ? Oh, say something, 
and don^t look in that dreadful fixed ytslj" 

" Am I looking in a dreadful fixed way ?" said 
Mary, with a faint smile. '^ I did not mean it. 
No, there is nothing the matter with any of the 
boys. But I have heard something that has 
disturbed me, and I must see Will. If Hugh 
should come while I am away " 

But here her strength broke down. A choking 
sob came from her breast. She seemed on the 
point of breaking out into some wild cry for 
help or comfort ; but it was only a spasm, and 
it passed. Then she came to Aunt Agatha and 
kissed her. "Good-bye: if either of the boys 
come, keep them tili 1 come back,^^ she said. 
She had looked so fair and so. strong in the com- 
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posure of her middle age when she stood there 
only an hour before^ that the stränge despair 
which seemed to have taken possession of her, 
had all the more wonderfol effect. It woke even 
Winnie from her preoecupation, and they both 
came round her^ wondering and disquieted^ to 
know what was the matter. " Something must 
have happened to Will^'^ said Aiint Agatha. 

" It is that woman who has brought her bad 
news/' eried Winnie; and then both together 
they eried out, " What is it, Mary ? have you 
bad news ?" 

" Nothing that I haye not known for years/' 
said Mrs. Ochterlony, and she kissed them both, 
as if she was kissing them for the last time, and 
disengaged herseif, and turned away. ^^ I cannot 
wait to teil you any more,'' they heard her say as 
she went to the door; and there they stood, 
looking at eaeh other, conscious more by some 
change in the atmosphere than by mere eyesight, 
that she was gone. She had no time to speak 
or to look behind her; and when Aunt Agatha 
rushed to the window, she saw Mary far off on 
the road, going steady and swiffc with her bag 
in her hand. In the midst of her anxiety and 
suspicion, Miss Seton even feit a pang at the 
sight of the bag in Mary's hand. ^' As if there 
was no one to carry it for her V^ The two who 
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were left behind could but look at each other, 
feeling somehow a sense of shame^ and instinctiTe 
conscioosness that this new cbange, whateYer it 
was, involved trouble far more profound tban the 
miseries over which they had been brooding. 
Something that she had known for years! 
What was there in these quiet words which made 
Winnie's veins tingle, and the blood rush to her 
face ? All these quiet years was it possible that 
a cloud had ever been hovering which Mary 
knew of, and yet held her way so steadily ? As 
for Aunt Agatha, she was only perplexed and 
agitated, and füll of wonder, making every kind 
bf Suggestion. Will might have broken his leg 
— ^he might have got into trouble with his uncle, 
It might be something about Islay. Oh ! Winnie, 
my darling, what do you think it can be? 
Something that she had known for years I 

This was what it really was. It seemed to 
Mary as if for years and years she had known 
all about it ; how it would get to be told to her 
poor boy ; how it would act upon his stränge 
half-developed nature ; how Mrs. Kirkman would 
teil her of it, and the things she would put into her 
travelling bag, and the very hour the train would 
leave. It was a miserably slow train, stopping 
everywhere, waiting at a dreary junction for 
several trains in the first chill of night. But she 
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seemed to have known it all, and to have feit the 
same dreary wind blow, and the cold creeping to 
the heart, and to be used and deadened to it. 
Why is it that one feels so cold when one's heart 
is bleeding and wounded ? It seemed to go in 
through the physical covering, which shrinks at 
such moments firom the sharp and sensitive soul, 
and to thrill her with a shiver as of ice and snow. 
She passed Mrs. Kirkman on the way, but could 
not take any notice of her, and she put down her 
veil and drew her shawl closely about her, and 
sat in a corner that she might escape recognition. 
But it was hard upon her that the train should 
be so slow, though that too she seemed to have 
known for years. 

Thus the cross of which she had partially and 
by moments tasted the bitterness for so long, was 
laid at last füll upon Mary^s Shoulders. She 
went carrying it, marking her way, as it were, by 
blood-drops which answered for tears, to do what 
might be done, that nobody but herseif might 
suffer. For one thing, she did not lose a mo- 
ment. If Will had been ill, or if he had been in 
any danger, she would have done the same. She 
was a woman who had no need to wait to make 
up her mind. And perhaps she might not be too 
late, perhaps her boy meant no evil. He was 
her boy, and it was hard to associate evil or un- 
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kindness with him. Foor Will ! perliaps he had 
but gone away because he eoiüd not bear to see 
his mother fallen from her high estate. Then it 
was that a flush of fiery colonr came to Mary's 
face^ but it was only for a moment ; things had 
gone too far for that. She sat at the junetion 
waiting, and the cold wind blew in upon her, and 
pierced to her heart — and it was nothing that she 
had not known for years. 



CHAPTER IX. 




j^ilEN Mary went away, she left the 
two ladies at the Cottage in a sin- 
giilar excitement and perplexity. 
Tliey were tingÜDg with the blows 
which theyhad themselves received, and yet at 
the same time they were hushed and put to 
shame, as it were, for any secondary pang they 
might be feeling, by the look in Mrs. Ochterlony^s 
face, and by her sudden departure. Aunt Agatha, 
who knew of few mysteries in life, and thought 
that where neither sickness nor death was, nor 
any despairs of blighted love or disappointed 
hope, there could not be anything very serious 
to suflfer, would have got over it, and set it down 
as one of Mary^s ways, had she been by herseif. 
But Winnie was not so easily satisfied; her mind. 
was possessed by the thought, in which no doubt 
there was a considerable mingling of vanity, that 
her husband would strike her through her friends. 
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It seemed as if he had done so now ; Winnie did 
not know precisely what it was that Percival 
knew about her sister, but only that it was some- 
thing discreditable^ something that would bring 
Mary down from her pinnacle of honour and 
purity. And now he had done it, and driven 
Mrs. Ochterlony to despair; but what was it 
about Will ? Or was Will a mere pretence on 
the part of the outraged and terrified woman to 
get away ? Something she had known for years ! 
This was the thought which had ehiefly moved 
Winnie, going to her heart. She herseif had 
lived a stormy life ; she had done a great many 
things which she ought not to have done ; she 
had never been absolutely wicked or false, nor 
forfeited her reputation; but she knew in her 
heart that her life had not been a fair and spot- 
less life ; and when she thought of its strivings, 
and impatience, and sehfwül, and bitter discontent, 
and of the serene course of existence which her 
sister had led in the quietness, her heart smote 
her. Perhaps it was for her sake that this blow, 
which Mary had known of for years, had at last 
descended upon her head. All the years of her 
own stormy career, her sigter had been liviiag at 
Kirtell, doing no härm, doing good, serving God, 
bringing up her children, covering her sins, if 
she had sinned, with repentance and good deeds ; 
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and yet for Winnie's sake^ for her petulance, and 
fury, and hotheadedness, the angel (or was it the 
demon?) had lifted his fiery sword and driven 
Mary ont of Faradise. All this moved Winnie 
fltrangely; and along with these were other 
thonghts — ^thoughts of her own stränge miserable 
nnprotectednesSy with only Aunt Agatha to stand 
between her and the world, while she still had a 
hnsband in the world^ between whom and herseif 
there stood no deadly shame nor fatal obstaele, 
and whose presence would shield her from all 
such intmsions as that she had just suffered from. 
He had sinned against her^ but that a woman 
can forgive — and she had not sinned against him^ 
not to such an extent as is unpardonable in a 
woman. Perhaps there might even be something 
in the fact that Winnie had found Kirtell and 
quiet not the medicine suited to her mind^ and 
that even Mary^s flight into the world had brought 
a tingling into her wings^ a longing to mount 
into freer air^ and rush back to her fate. Thus a 
host of contradictory feelings joined in one great 
flame of excitement, which rose higher and higher 
all through the night. To fly forth upon him, 
and controvert his wicked plans, and save the 
sister who was being sacrificed for her sake; and 
yet to take possession of him back again^ and set 
hiTn up before her^ her shield and buckler against 
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tlie World ; and at the same time to get out and 
break loose from this flowery cage, and rush back 
into the big world, where tbere would be air and 
Space to move in — such were Winnie^s thoughts. 
In the niorning, when she came downstmrs, 
which was an hour earlier than nsual^ to Annt 
Agatha^s great amazement^ she wore her travelling 
dress^ and had an air of life and movement in 
her, which startled Miss Seton, and which, since 
her return to Kirtell, had never been seen in 
Winnie's looks before. 

" It is very kind of you to come down, Winnie, 
my daxling, when you knew I was alone,^^ said 
Aunt Agatha, giving her a tender embrace. 

" I donH think it is kind in me,'' said Winnie j 
and then she sat down, and took her sister's 
Office upon her, to Miss Seton^s still greater 
bewilderment, and make the tea, without quite 
knowing what she was doing. " I suppose Mary 
has been travelling all night,^' she said ; " I am 
going into Carlisle, Aunt Agatha, to that woman, 
to know what it is all about/' 

^^Oh, my darling, you were always so gene- 
rous,'' cried Aunt Agatha, in amaze ; ^' but you 
must not do it. She might say things to you, 
or you might meet people ^' 

" If I did meet people, I hope I know how to 
take care of myself,^^ said Winnie ; and that flush 
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came to her face, and that light to her eye, like 
the neigh of the war-horse wheu he hears the 
sound of battle. 

Aunt Agatha was strack dumb. Terror seized 
her, as she looked at the kindling cheeks and 
rapid gestore, and saw the Winnie of old, all im- 
patient and triamphant, dawning out from nnder 
the cloud. 

" Oh, Winnie, yon are not going away/' she 
cried, with a thrill of presentiment. " Mary has 
gone, and they have all gone. Yon are not 
going to leave me all by myself here?'' 

" I ? ^^ Said Winnie. There was scom in the 
tone, and yet what was chiefly in it was a bitter 
aflFectation of humility. " It will be time enongh 
to fear my going, when any one wants me to 
go." 

Miss Seton was a simple woman, and yet she 
saw that there lay more meaning nnder these 
words than the plain meaning they bore. She 
clasped her hands, and lifted her appealing eyes 
to Winnie's face — ^and she was about to speak, 
to qnestion, to remonstrate, to importune, when 
her companion suddenly seized her hands tight, 
and silenced her by the sight of an emotion 
more eamest and violent than anything Aunt 
Agatha knew. 

" DonH speak to me,^' she seid, with her eyes 
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blazing^ and clasped the soft old hands in hers 
tili she hurt them. '^Don't speak to me; I 
don't know what I am going to do — ^but don't 
talk to me^ don^t look at me^ Aunt Agatha. 
Perhaps my life — ^and Mary's — ^may be fixed.to- 
day/' 

"Oh, Winnie, I don't understand you,^' cried 
Aunt Agatha, trembling, and freeing . her poor 
little crushed soft hands. 

"And I don^t .uuderstand myself,'' said 
Winnie. " Don^t let us say a word more.^' 

" What did it mean, that flush in her face, 
that thrill of purpose and meaning in her words, 
and her step, and her whole figure ? — and what 
had Mary to do with it ? — and how eould their 
fate be fixed one way or other ?" Annt Agatha 
asked herseif these questions vainly, and eould 
make nothing of them. But after breakfast she 
went to her room and said her prayers — which 
-was the best thing to do ; and in that moment 
Winnie, poor Winnie, whose prayers were few 
though her wants were countless, took a rose 
from the trellis, and pinned it in with her brooch, 
and went softly away. I don^t know what eon- 
nexion there was between the rose and Aunt 
Agatha's prayers, but somehow the faint per- 
fume softened the wild, agitated, stormy heart, 
and suggested to it that sacrifice was being made 
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and snpplications offered somewhere for its sins 
and struggles. Thus, when his sons and daugh« 
ters went out to their toils and pleasures^ Job 
drew near the altar lest some of them might 
curae Grod in their hearts. 

It was Strange to see her sallying forth by 
herseif, she who had been shielded from every 
stranger's eye; and yet there was a sense of 
jfreedom in it — freedom, and danger, and exhi- 
laration, which was sweet to Winnie. She went 
rushing in to Carlisle in the express train, flying 
as it were on the wings of the wind. But Mrs. 
Kirkman was not at home. She was either 
working in her distriet, or she was teaching in 
the Infant school, or giving out work to the 
poor women, or perhaps at the mothers^ meeting, 
which she always said was the most precious 
opportunity of all ; or possibly she might be 
making calls — ^which, however, was an hypo- 
thesis which her maid rejected as unworthy 
of her. Mrs. Perdval found herseif brought 
to a sudden standstill when she heard this. 
The sole audible motive which she had pro- 
posed to herseif for her expedition was to see 
Mrs.' Kirkman, and for the moment she did 
not know what to do. After a while, how- 
ever, she tumed and went slowly yet eagerly in 
another direction. She concluded she would go 
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to the Askells^ who might know something about 
it. They were Percival's friends ; they might be 
in the secret of his plans — ^they might convey to 
him the eeho of her indignation and disdain; 

possibly even he might himself But Winnie 

would not let herseif consider that thought. Cap- 
tain Askell^s house was not the same cold and 
neglected place where Mary had first seen Emma 
after their retum. They had a little more 
money — and that was something; and Nelly 
was older — which was a great deal more ; but 
even Nelly could not altogether abrogate the 
eharacter which her mother gave to her house. 
The maid who opened the door had bright rib- 
bons in her cap, but yet was a sloven, half-sup- 
pressed ; and the carpets on the stairs were badly 
iStted, and threatened here and there to entangle 
the ninwary foot. And there was a bewüdering 
multiplicity of sounds in the house. You could 
hear the maids in the kitchen, and the children 
in the nursery — and even as Winnie approached 
the drawing-room she could hear voices thriUing 
with an excitement which did not become that 
calm retreat. There was a sound as of a sob^ 
and there was a broken voice a little loud in 
its accents. Winnie went on with a quicker 

ihrob of her heart — ^perhaps he himself But 

Vhen the door opened, it was upon a scene she 
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had not thought of. Mrs. Kirkman was there^ 
seated high as in a throne^ looking with a sad 
but touching resignation npon the disturbed 
household. And it was Emma who was sobbing 
— sobbing and crying out^ and launching a 
forious little soft incapable denched hand inta 
the air — ^while Nelly, all glowing red, eyes lit 
np with indignation^ soft Ups quivering with dis- 
tress^ stood by^ with a gaze of horror and fury 
and disgust iixed on the visitor^s face. Winnie 
went in, and they all stopped short and stared 
at her, as if she had dropped from the skies* 
Her appearance startled and dismayed them, and 
yet it was evidently in perfect aceordonce with 
the spirit of the seene. She eould see that at 
the first glance. She saw they were already 
discussing this event, whatever it might be^ 
Therefore Winnie did not hesitate. She oflTered 
no ordinary civilities herseif, nor required any. 
She went straight up to where Mrs. Kirkman 
sat, not looking at the others. '' I have come 
to ask you what it means/' she said ; and Winnie 
feit that they all stopped and gave way to her as 
to one who had a right to know. 

^^ That is what .1 am asking,'^ eried Emma, 

" what does it mean ? We have all known it 

for ages, and none of us said a word. And she 

that sets up for being a Christian ! As if there 
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was no honour left in the regiment^ and as if we 
were to talk of everything that happens ! Ask 
her, Mrs. Percival. I don't believe half nor a 
quarter what they say of any one. When they 
dare to raise np a scandal about Madonna Mary, 
none of us are safe. And a thing that we have 
all known for a hundred years V' 

" Oh, mamma l" said Nelly, softly, under her 
breath. The ehild knew everything about erery- 
body, as was to have been expected ; every sort 
of tale had been told in her presence. But 
what moved her to shame was her mother^s 
share. It was a murmured compunction, a vica- 
rioiis acknowledgment of sin. '' Oh, mamma I'' 

'^ It is not I that am saying it,'' cried Emma, 
again resuming her sob. " I would have been 
torn to pieces first. * Me to härm her that was 
always a jewel ! Oh, ask her, ask her ! What 
is going to come of it, and what does it 
mean ?'' 

'^ My dear, perhaps Nelly had better retire 
beforiß we speak of it any more,'' said Mrs. 
Kirkman, meekly. '^ I am not one that thinks 
it right to eneourage delusions in the youthftd 
mind, but still, if there is much more to be 
öaid '' 

And then it was Nelly's tum to speak. '' You 
have talked about everything in the world 
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withoTit sending me away/' cried the girl, " tili 
I wondered and wondered you did not die of 
aliame. But Fll stay now. One is safe/' said 
Nelly, with a little cry of indignation and 
youthful rage, '^when you so much as name 
Mrs. Ochterlony's name/' 

All this time Winnie was standing upright 
and eager before Mrs. Kirkman's chair. It 
was not from incivility that they offered her no 
place among them. No one thought of it, and 
neither did she. The eonflict around her had 
sobered Winnie's thoughts. There was no tracc 
of her husband in it, nor of that striking her 
through her friends which had excited and ex- 
hilarated her mind; but the family instinct of 
mutual defence awoke in her. ^^ My sister has 
heard something which has — ^which has had a 
Singular effect upon her,'' said Winnie, pausing 
instinctively, as if she had been about to betray 
something. '^ And it is you who have done it ; 
I want to know what it means." 

^^ Oh, she must be ill !" wailed poor Emma ; 
'' I knew she would be ill. If she dies it will 
be your fault. Oh, let me go up and see her. 
I knew she must be ill." 

As for Mrs. Kirkman, she shook her head 
and her long curls, and looked compassionately 
upon her agitated audience. And then Winnie 
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heard all the long-lioarded well-remembered tale. 
The only diflference made in it was that by tliis 
time all confidence in the Gretna Green mar- 
riage, -which had onee been allowed, at leaat as 
a matter of courtesy, had faded out of the story. 
Even Mrs. Askell no longer thought of that. 
When the eharm of something to teil began to 
work, the Captain's wife chimed in with the 
narrative of her superior officer. All the eir- 
cumstances of that long-past event were revealed 
to the wonder-stricken hearers. Mary's dis- 
tress, and Major Ochterlon/s anxiety, and the 
eonsultations he had with everybody, and the 
wonderful indulgence and goodness of the ladies 
at the Station, who never made any diflference, 
and all their benevolent hopes that so tincom- 
fortable an incident was buried in the past, and 
could now have no painful resultsj — all this 
was told to Winnie in detail ; and in the eon- 
fidential committee thus formed, her own pos- 
sible deficiencies and shortcomings were all 
passed over. ^^ Nothing would have induced 
me to say a syllable on the subject if you had 
not been dear Mary's sister,'' Mrs. Kirkman 
Said ,• and then she relieved her mind and told 
it all. 

Winnie, for her part, sat dumb and listened. 
She was more than Struck dumb — she was stupe- 
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fied by the news. She had thought that Mary 
might have been '^ foolish/' as she herseif had 
been ^'foolish;^' even that Mary might have 
gone further, and coinproinised herseif; but of 
a dishonour which involved such eonsequences 
she had never dreamed. She sat and heard it 
all in a bewildered horror, with the faces of 
Hugh and Will floating like spectres before her 
eyes. A woman gone astray from her duty as 
a wife was not, Heaven help her ! so extraordi- 
nary an object in poor Winnie's eyes — ^but, good 
heavens ! Mary's marriage^ Mary's ooys, the 
very foundätion and begiuning of her life I The 
room went round and round with her as she sat 
and listened. A public trial, a great talk in 
the papers, one brother against another, and 
Mary, Mary, the chief figure in all ! Winnie 
put her hands up to her ears, not to shut out 
the sound of this incredible story, but to deaden 
the noises in her head, the throbbing of all her 
pulses, and stringing of all her nerves. She 
was so stupefied that she could make no sort of 
stand against it, no Opposition to the evidence, 
which, indeed, was crushing, and left no opening 
for unbelief. She accepted it all, or rather, was 
carried away by the bewildering, overwhelming 
tide. And even Emma Askell got excited, and 
woke up out of her crying, and added her con- 
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tribution of details. Poor little Nelly, who had 
heard it all before^ had retired to a comer and 
taken up her work^ and might be seen in the 
distance working furiously, with a hot flush on 
her cheek^ and now and then wiping a fiirtive 
tear from her eye. Nelly did not know what to 
say, nor how to meet it — ^but there was in her 
little woman^s soul a conviction that something 
unknown must lie behind^ and that the inference 
at least was not true. 

" And yon told Will ?^' said Winnie, rousing 
np at last. " You knew all the horrible härm it 
might do, and you told Will.'' 

'^ It was not I who told him/' said Mrs. Kirk- 
man ; and then there was a pause, and the two 
ladies looked at each other, and a soft, almost 
imperceptible flutter, visible only to a female 
eye, revealed that there might be something eise 
to say. 

'^ Who told him ?'' said Winnie, perceiving the 
indications, and feeling her heart thrill and beat 
high onee more. 

" I am very sorry to say anything, I am sure, 
to make it worse,'' said Mrs. Kirkman. '^It 
was not I who told him. I suppose you are 
aware that — ^that Major Pereival is here ? He 
was present at the marriage as well as I. I 
wonder he never told you. It was he who told 
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Will. He only came to get the explanations 
from me/' 

They thought she would very probably faint, 
OT make some demonstration of distress^ not 
knowing that this was what poor Winnie had 
been waiting, almost hoping for; and on the 
contrary, it seemed to put new force into her, 
and a kind of beanty, at which her companions 
gazed agbast. The blood rushed into her faded 
cheek^ and light came to her eyes. She could not 
speak at first, so overwhelming was the tide 
of energy and new life that seemed to pour into 
her veins. After all, she had been a true pro- 
phet. It was all for her sake. He had Struck 
at her through her friends, and she could not be 
angry with him. It was a way like another 
of showing love, a way hard upon other people, 
no doubt, but carrying a certain poignant sweet- 
ness to her for whose sake the blow had fallen. 
But Winnie knew she was in the presence of 
keen observers, and put restraint upon herseif. 

'^ Where is Major Percival to be found ?'' she 
Said, with a measured voice, which she thought 
concealed her excitement, but which was over- 
done, and made it visible. They thought she 
was meditating something desperate when she 
spoke in that unnatural voice, and drew her 
shawl round her in that rigid way. She might 
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have been going to.stab him^ the bystanders 
thouglit^ or do bim some grievous barm. 

" You would not go to bim for tbat ?'' said 
Emma^ witb a little anxiety^ stopping sbort at 
once in ber tears and in ber talk. " Tbey never 
will let you talk to tbem about wbat tbey bave 
done ; and tben tbey always say yon take part 
witb your own friends.^' 

Mrs. Eirkman^ too^ sbowed a sndden ebange of 
interest, and turned to tbe new subject witb zeal 
and zest : " If you are really secking a reconcili- 

ation witb your busband *' sbe began ; but 

tbis was more tban Winnie could bear. 

''I asked wbere Major Perdval was to be 
found/' sbe said ; ^' I was not discussing my own 
affairs : but Nelly will teil ,me. K tbat is all 
about Mary, I will go away/' 

'^ I wiU go witb you/^ eried Emma ; '^ only 
wait tili I get my tbings. I knew sbe would be 
ill ; and sbe must not think tbat we are going to 
forsake ber now. As if it could make any diflFer- 
ence to us tbat bave known it for ever so long ! 
Only wait tili I get my tbings/' 

'^ Poor Mary ! sbe is not in a state of mind to 
be benefited by any visit,'' said Mrs. Kirkman, 
solemnly. '^ If it were not for tbat, / would go/' 

As for Winnie, sbe was trembling witb impa- 
tienee, eager to be free and to be gone, and yet 
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not content to go iintil she had left a sting be- 
bind her, like a true woman. *' How you all 
talk \" she eried ; '^ as if your making any dif- 
ference could matter. You ean set it going^ but 
all you ean do will never stop it. Mary has gone 
to Will, whom you have made her enemy. Per- 
haps she has gone to ask her boy to save her 
honour ; and you think she will mind about your 
making a difference, or about your visits — ^when 
it is a thing of life or death \" 

And she went to the door all trembUng, 
scarcely able to support herseif, shivering with 
excitement and wild anticipation. Now she 
must see him — ^now it was her duty to go to him 

and ask him why She rushed away, for- 

getting even that she had not obtained the infor- 
mation she came to seek. She had been speaking 
of Mary, but it was not of Mary she was thinking. 
Mary went totally out of her mind as she hurried 
down the starrs. Now there was no longer any 
choiee ; she must go to him, must see him, must 
renew the interrupted but never-ended struggle. 
It filled her with an excitement which she could 
not subdue nor resist. Her heart beat so loud 
that she did not hear the sound of her own step 
on the stairs, but seemed somehow to be carried 
down by the air, which encircled her like a soft 
whirlwind ; and she did not hear Nelly behind 
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her calling her^ to teil her where he lived. She 
had no reooUection of that. She did not wait 
for any one to open the door for her^ bat rushed 
out, moved by her own purpose as by a super- 
natnral influenae ; and but for the yiolent start 
he gave, it would haye been into his arms she 
ru9hed as she stepped out from the Askells' 
door. 

This was how their meeting happened. Per- 
eival had been going there to ask some questions 
about the Cottage and its inmates, when his wife, 
with that look he knew so well, with all the 
Coming storm in her eyes, and the breath of 
cxcitement quick on herparted lips — stepped out 
almost into his arms. He was fond of her, not- 
withstanding all their mutual sins; and their 
spirits rushed together, though in a difierent 
way from that rush which accompanies the meet- 
ing of the lips. They rushed together with a 
ccrtain clang and spark ; and the two stood facing 
each other in the street, defying, hating, strug- 
gling, feeling that they belonged to each other 
oncc raore. 

'^ I must speak with you,'' said Winnie, in her 
haste ; " take me somewhere that I may speak. 
Is this your revenge ? I know what you have 
done. When everything is ended that you can 
do to me, you strike me through my friends.^' 
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" If you choose to think so ^^ said Per- 

eival. 

" If I choose to think so ? What eise can I 
think ?^' said the hot combatant ; and she went on 
by his side with hasty steps and a passion and 
force which she had not feit in her since the day 
when she fled from him. She feit the new tide 
in her veins, the new strength in her heart. It 
was not the calm of nnion^ it was the heat of 
conflict ; but still^ such as it was^ it was her lifo. 
She went on with him, never looking or thinking 
where they were going, tili they reached the 
rooms where he was living, and then, all by 
themselves, the husband and wife looked each 
other in the face. 

''Why did you leave me, Winnie?'' he said. 
" I might be wrong, but what does it matter ? 
I may be wrong again, but I have got what I 
wanted. I would not haye minded much killing 
the boy for the sake of seeing you and having it 
out. Let them manage it their own way ; it is 
none of our business. Come back to me^ and 
let them settle it their own way.'' 

^' Never !" cried Winnie, though there was a 
struggle in her heart. " After doing all the härm 
you could do to me, do you think you can recall 
me by ruining my sister ? How dare you ven- 
ture to look me in the face ?" 
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tional goodness to make them hypocrites. They 
both acknowledged^ in a way, that themselves, 
the two of them, were the chief objects in the 
universe, and everything eise in the world faded 
into natural insignificance when they stood face 
to face^ and their great perennial conflict was 
renewed. 

" I do not believe it/' said Percival. " I have 
told yon I will stick at nothing. Let other peo- 
ple take care of their own affairs. What have 
you to do in that weedy den with that old woman ? 
You are not good enough, and you never were 
meant for that. I knew you would come to me 
at the last.'' 

" But you are mistaken/' said Winnie, still 
breathing fire and flame. ^' The old woman, as 
you call her, is good to me, good as nobody ever 
was. She loves me, though you may think it 
Strange. And if I have come to you it is not for 
you ; it is to ask what you have done, what your 
horrible motive could be, and why, now you have 
done every injury to me a man could do, you 
should try to strike me through my friends.'' 

"I do not care that for your friends,'' said 
Percival. '' It was to force you to see me, and 
have it out. Let them take care of themselves. 
Neither man nor woman has any right to inter« 
fere in my affairs.'' 
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capriciously in such struggles ; in the midst of 
their fiiry a sudden touch of softness came over 
them. They were alone — ^nothing but mists of 
passion were between them^ and though they 
were fighting like foes, still their perverse souls 
were one. He came up to her snddenly and 
«eized her hands, not tenderly, but rudely, as was 
natural to his state of mind. 

" Winnie/' he said, '' this will not do ; come 
away with me. You may struggle as you please^ 
but you are mine. Dou't let us make a laughing- 
stock of ourselves ! What are a set of old women 
«nd children between you and me ? Let them 
fight it out ; it will all come right. What is 
anything in the world between you and me? 
Come ! I am not going to be tumed off or put 
away as if you did not mind. I know you better 
than that. Come ! I teil you^ nothing can stand 
between you and me/' 

'^ Never I" said Winnie, blazing with passion ; 
but even while she spoke the course of the tor- 
rent changed. It leaped the feeble boundaries, 
4md went into the other Channel — the Channel of 
love which runs side by side with that of hate. 
^' You leave me to be insulted by everybody who 
has a mind — and if I were to go with you, it is 
you who would insult me V cried Winnie. And 
the tears came pouring to her eyes suddenly like 

VOL. m. M 
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a thunder-stonn. It was all over in a moment, 
and that was all that was said. What were 
other people that either he or she should postpone 
their own affairs to any secondaiy consideration ? 
Their spirits mshed together with a flash of fiie, 
and roll of thunder. The suddenness of it was 
the thing that made it effectual. Something 
'^ smote the chord of seif, that trembling ^' burst 
into a tumult of feeling and took to itself the 
semblance of lote ; no matter how it had been 
brought about. Was not anything good that set 
them face to face^ and showed the two that life 
could not continue for them apart ? Neither the 
tears, nor the reproaches, nor the passion were 
over^ bnt it changed all at onee into such a 
quarrel has had happened often enough before 
then. As soon as Winnie came back to her 
warfare, she had gone back^ so to speak, to her 
duties according to her coneeption of them. Thus 
the eonfliet swelled, and rose, and fluctuated, 
and softened, like many another; but no more 
thoughts of the Cottage, or of Aunt Agatha^ or 
of Mary^s sudden calamity drew Winnie from 
her own snbject. After all, it was, as she had 
feit, a pasteboard eöttage let down upon her for 
the eonvenience of the moment — a thing to dis- 
appear by pulleys when the moment of necessity 
was over. And when they had had it out, she 
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went off with her husband the same evening, 
sending a rapid note of explanation to Aunt 
Agatha — and not with any Intention of un- 
kindness^ but only with that superior sense of 
the importance of her own concems which wa» 
natural to her. She hoped Mary would come 
back soon^ and that all would be comfortably 
settled^ she said. ^^ And Mary is more of a com- 
panion to you than I ever eould be/^ Winnie 
added in her letter, with a touch of that stränge 
jealousy which was always latent in her. She 
was glad that Mary should be Miss Seton^s com- 
panion^ and yet was vexed that anybody should 
take her place with her aunt^ to whom she herseif 
had once been all in all. Thus Winnie^ who had 
gone into Carlisle that moming tragically beut 
upon the confounding of her husband^s plans^. 
and the formation of one etemal wall of Separa- 
tion between them, eloped with him in the 
evening as if he had been her lover. And there 
was a certain thrill of pride and tenderness in her 
bosom to think that to win her back he would 
stick at nothing, and did not hesitate to strike 
her through her friends. 
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CHAPTER X. 




. HERE is sometlimg wonderftd in 
the ease with which the secondary 
^ actors in a great crisis can shake 
themselves free of the event, and 
retum to their own affairs^ however exciting the 
moment may be at which it suits them to strike 
off. The bystanders tum away from the most 
horrible calamity, and sit down by their own 
tables and talk about their own trivial busi- 
ness before the sound of the guns has eeased 
to vibrate on the air, or the smoke of the 
battle has dispersed which has brought ruin and 
misery to their dearest friends. The principle 
of human nature, that every man should bear his 
own bürden, Kes deeper than all philosophy. 
Winnie, though she had been excited about her 
sister^s mysterious misfortune and roused by 
it, and was ready, to her own inconvenience, 
to make a great effort on Mary^s behalf, yet 
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oould tum off on her way without any struggle, 
with that comfortable feeling that all must come 
light in the end which is so easy for the lookers-on. 
But the real sufferers could not entertain so 
charming a confidence. That same day rose heavily 
over poor Hugh, who, all alone in Earlston, still 
debated with himself. He had dritten to his 
iincle to express his amazement and dismay^ and 
to ask for time to give füll consideration to 
the terrible news he had heard. ''Yon need 
not fear that I will do anything to wound my 
mother/' the poor boy had written, with a bitter 
pang in his heart. But after that he had sunk 
into a maze of questions and discussions with 
himself^ and of miserable uneertainty as to what 
he ought to do. The idea of asking anybody for 
information about it seemed almost as bad to him 
as owning the fact at once; asking about his 
mother — about facts in her life which she had 
never herseif disclosed — ^inquiring if, perhaps, she 
was a woman dishonoured and unworthy of her 
children's confidence ! It seemed to Hugh as 
if it would be far easier to give up Earlston, and 
let Will or any one eise who pleased have it. 
He had tried more than once to write to Mr. 
Churchill, the chaplain, of whom he had heard 
his mother speak, and of whom he had eyen a 
faint traditional sort of recollection ; but the 
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-cffort always sickened him^ and made Iiini rush 
away in disgost to the open air, and the 
soothing Bounds of nature. He was qnite alone 
during those few days. His neighbours did 
not know of his retum^ for he had been so 
speedily overtaken by this news as to have had 
no heart to go anywhere or show himself among 
them. Thus he was left to his own thonghts, 
and they were bitter. In the very height of his 
youthful hopes and satisfaction, just at the 
moment when he was most fall of plans^ and 
taking the most perfect pleasure in his life, this 
bewildering eloud had come on him. He did 
not even go on with his preparations for the 
transfer of the Museum, in the sickness of his 
heart, notwithstanding the eagerness he feit 
whenever he thought of it to complete that 
arrangement at least, and secure his uncle's will 
to that extent, if no more. But it did not seem 
possible to exert himself about one thing without 
«xerting himself about all, and he who had been 
so fresh and füll of energy, feil supine into a 
kind of utter wretchedness. The course of his 
ilife was stopped when it had been in füll career. 
He was suddenly thrown out of all he had been 
doing, all he had been planning. The scheme 
of his existence seemed all at once tumed into 
foUy and made a lie of. What could he do? 
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His lawyer wrote to say that he meant to come 
to Earlston on some business connected with the 
cstate^ but Hugh put him off, and deferred every- 
thing. How could he discuss affairs which pos- 
sibly were not his affairs^ but his brother^s ? How 
could he enter into any arrangements^ or think 
of anything, however reasonable or necessary, 
with this sword hanging over his head? He 
got up early in the moming, and startled the 
servants before they were up, by opening doors 
and shutters in his restlessness ; and he sat up 
at night thinking it all over, for ever thinking of 
it and never Coming to any result. How could 
he inquire, how could he prove or disprove the 
horrible assertion ? Even to think of it seemed 
a tacit injury to his mother. The only way to 
do his duty by her seemed to be to give up all 
and go away to the end of the world. And yet 
he was a man, and right and justice were dear 
to him, and he revolted against doing that. It 
was as if he had been caught by some gigantic 
iron hand of fate in the sweetness of his fearless 
life. He had never heard nor read of, he thought, 
anything so cruel. By times bitter tears came 
into his eyes, wrung from him by the intolerable 
pressure. He could not give up his own cause 
and his mother^s cause without a struggle. He 
could not relinquish his life and rights to another; 
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and yet how could he defend himself by means 
that would bring one question to careless Ups, 
one light laugh to the curious worid, over bis 
motber^s name? Such an idea bad never so 
mucb as entered into bis bead. It made bis life 
miserable. 

He read over Mr. Penrose's letter a dozen 
times in tbe day, and be sat at nigbt mtb bis 
eyes fixed on tbe flame of bis lamp, calling back 
bis ebildbood and its events. It was as yagae 
as a dream, and be could not identify bis broken 
reeollections. If be could bave gone to Mrs* 
Ocbterlony and talked it over witb ber, Hugb 
migbt bave remembered many tbings, but want- 
ing tbat tbread of guidance be lost bimself in 
tbe misty maze. By dint of tbinking it over 
and over, and representing tbe scene to bis mind 
in every possible way, it came to bim finally to 
believe tbat some faint impression of tbe event 
wbicb be was asked to remember did linger in 
bis memory, and tbat tbougbt, wbicb be could 
not put away, stung bim like a serpent. Was 
it really true tbat be remembered it ? Tben tbe 
accusation must be true, and be nameless and 

witbout rigbts, and Mary . Not mucb 

wonder tbat tbe poor boy, sick to tbe beart, 
tumed bis face from tbe ligbt and bid bimself,. 
and feit tbat be would be glad if be could only 
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die. Yet dying would be of no use, for there 
was Islay who would come next to him, who 
never would have dreamt of dispossessing him, 
but who, if this was true, would need to stand 
aside in bis turn and make room for Will. 
Will ! — It was hard for Hugb not to feel a tbrill 
of rage and scom and amaze mixing with bis 
misery wben he thought of the younger brotber 
to wbom be had been so eontinually indulgent 
and affectionate. He who bad been always the 
youngest, the most guarded and tended, wbom 
Hugb could remember in bis mother's arms, on 
her knee, a part of her as it were ; he to tum 
upon them all, and stain her fame, and ruin the 
family honour for bis own base advantage ! These 
thoughts came surging up one after anotber, and 
tore Hughes mind to pieces and made bim as 
belpless as a cbild, now with one Suggestion, 
now with anotber. What could he do ? And 
aecordingly he did nothing but fall into a lethargy 
and maze of despair, did not sleep, did not eat, 
filled the servants' minds with the wildest sur- 
mises, and shut himself up, as if that could have 
deferred the course of events, or shut out the 
Coming fate. 

This had lasted only a- day or two, it is true, 
but it might have been for a Century, to judge 
by Hugb's feelings. He feit indeed as if he bad 
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ncver been otherwise, never been light-hearted 
or happy, or free to take pleasure in bis life; as 
if he had always been an impostor expecting to 
be fonnd out. Natnre itself might have awakened 
bim from bis Stupor had he been left to himself ; 
but^ as it happened^ there came a sweeter toneb. 
' He had becomc feverishly anxious abont bis 
letters ever since the arrival of that one whicb 
had Struck bim so unlooked-for a blow ; and he 
started when sometbing was brought to bim in 
the evening at an bour when letters did not 
arrive, and a little note with a little red seal, very 
carefully folded that no eurious eye might be 
able to penetrate. Foor Hugh feit a certain 
thrill of fright at the innocent-seeming thing^ 
Coming insidiously at this moment when he 
thought himself safe, and bringing, for anything 
he could teil, the last touch to bis misery. He 
held it in bis band while it was explained to bim 
that one of the servants had been to Carlisle with 
an Order given before the world had changed — 
an Order made altogether antiquated and out of 
course by having been issued three days before ; 
and that he had brought back this note. Only 
when the door closed upon the man and bis 
^xplanation did Hugh break the tiny seal. It 
was not a letter to be alarmed at. It was 
written as it were with tears. sweet tears of 
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sympathy and help and tender succonr. This 
was what Nelly^s little letter said : — 

'^ Deab Me. Hugh, — I want to let you know 
of sometliing tliat lias happened to-day^ and at 
which you may perhaps be surprised. Mrs. 
Percival met Major Percival here, and I think 
they have made friends ; and she has gone away 
Trith him. I think you ought to know, because 
she told US dear Mrs. Ochterlony had gone to 
Liverpool ; and Miss Seton will be left alone. I 
should have asked mamma to let me go and stay 
with her, but I am going into Scotland to an old 
friend of papa's, who is living at Gretna. I 
remember hearing long ago that it was at Gretna 
dear Mrs. Ochterlony was married — ^and per- 
haps there is somebody there who remembers her. 
If you see Aunt Agatha, would you please ask her 
when it happened ? I should so like to see the 
place, and ask the people if they remember her. 
I think she must have been so beautifdl then ; 
she is beautiful now — I never loved anybody so 
much in my life. And I am a&aid she is 
anxious about Will. I should not like to trouble 
you, for I am sure you must have a great deal to 
occupy your mind, but I should so like to know 
how dear Mrs. Ochterlony is, and if there is any- 
thing the matter with Will. He always was very 
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herself said^ what she meant^ or knowing only 
that her little heart swelled with kind impulses^ 
tender pity, and indignation^ and yet pity over 
all ; pity for Will, too, who, perhaps, was going 
to make them all miserable. But Nelly eould 
not have understood the effect her little letter 
had upon Hugh. He shook himself free after 
it, as if &om ehains that had been upon him. 
He gave a groan, poor boy, at the calamity which 
was not to be ignored, and then he said to him- 
self, " After all l" After all, and in spite of all, 
while there was Nelly living, it was not un- 
mingled ill to live. And when he looked at it 
again, a more reasonable kind of comfort seemed 
to come to him out of the girl's letter; his eye 
was caught by the word Struck out, which yet 
was not too carefully Struck out, " where dear 
Mrs. Ochterlony was first married.^^ He gave a 
cry when this new light entered into his mind. 
He roused himself up £rom his gloom and Stupor, 
and thought and thought until his very brain 
ached as with labour, and his limbs b^gan to 
thrill as with new vigour Coming back. And a 
glimmering of the real truth suddenly rushed, all 
vague and dazzling, upon Hughes darkness. 
There had been no hint in Mr. Penrose^s letter 
of any such Interpretation of the mystery. Mr. 
Fenrose himself had received no such hint, and 
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had still his life before him, whatever might 
happen ; and that he was there not only to com- 
fort and protect his mother^ but to defend and 
vindicate her ; not to run away and keep silent 
like the guilty, but to face the pain of it, and the 
shame of it^ if such bitter need was^ and estab- 
lish the truth. All this came to Hugh's mind 
from the simple little letter, whieh Nelly, erying 
and buming with indignation and pity^ and an 
intolerable sense of wrong, had written without 
knowing what she meant. For anything Hugh 
could teil, his mother's inliOGenee and honour, 
even if intaet, might never be proved, — might da 
no more for him th^ had it been guilt and 
shame. The difference was that he had seen this 
accusation, glancing through Nelly^s eyes, to be 
impossible ; that he had found out that there was. 
an interpretation somewhere, and the löad was 
taken off his soul. 

The ehange was so great, and his relief so im- 
mense, that he feit as if even that night he must 
act upon it. He could not go away, as he longed 
to do, for all modes of communication with the 
World until the morning were by that time im- 
practicable. But he did what eased his mind at 
least. He wrote to Mr. Penrose a rery grave, 
almost solemn letter, with neither horror nor 
even anger in it. ^^ I do not know what the cir- 
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favourite servant, and began to arrange about 
the removal of the Museum. He might not be 
master long — ^in law; but he was master bjr 
r^ht of nature and bis uncle's will^ and be would 
at least do bis duty as long as be remained tbere. 
Mrs. GUsland, tbe bousekeeper^ was in tbe 
ball as be went out, and sbe curtseyed and stood 
before bim, rustling in ber black silk gown, and 
eyeing bim doubtftdly. Sbe was afiraid to disturb 
tbe Squire, as sbe said, but tbere was a poor soul 
tbere, if so be as be would speak a word to ber. 
It annoyed Hugb to be drawn away from bis 
oecupations just as be bad been roused to return 
to tbem ; but Nelly's letter and tbe influenae of 
profound emotion bad given a certain softness to 
bis soul. He asked wbat it was, and beard it 
was a poor woman who bad come witb a Peti- 
tion. Sbe bad come a long way, and bad a cbild 
witb ber, but nobody bad liked to disturb tbe 
young Squire : and now it was providential, Mrs. 
Gilsland tbougbt, tbat be sbould bave passed just 
at tbat moment. " Sbe bas been gone balf ber 
lifetime, Mr. Hugb — I mean Sir,'' said tbe bouse- 
keeper, ^^tbougb sbe was bom and bred bere; 
and ber poor man is tbat bad witb tbe para- 
lytics tbat sbe bas to do everytbing, wbicb sbe 
tbougbt if perbaps you would give ber tbe new 
lodge " 

VOL. III. N 
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" The new lodge is not built yet/' said Hugh, 
with a pang in his heart, feeling, notwitlistanding 
his new courage^ that it was hard to remember 
all his plans and the thöusand changes ii niight 
never be in his power to make ; " and it ought 
to be some one who has a elaim on the family/' 
he added^ with a half-conscious sigh. 

" And that's what poor Susan has/' said Mrs. 
Oilsland. ^^ Master would never have said no if 
it had been in his time ; for he knew as he had 
been unjust to them poor folks; and a good 
Claim on you, Mr. Hugh. She is old Sommer- 
ville*s daughter, as you may have heard talk on, 

Äud as decent a woman " 

" Who was old Sommerville ?'' said Hugh. 
" He was one as was a faithfül servant to your 
poor papa/^ said the housekeeper. ^^ Vye heard 
as he lost his place all for the Captain^s sake, as 
was Captain Ochterlony then, and as taking 
a young gentleman as ever was. If your mother 
was to hear of it, Mr. Hugh, she is not the lady to 
forget. A poor servant may be most a friend to 
his master — I've heard many and many a one 
say so that was real quality— and your mamma 

being a true lady " 

"Yes/' said Hugh, '^a good servant is a 
friend; and if she had any claims upon my 
father, I will certainly see her ; but I am busy 
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How. I have not been — ^well. I have beeil 
neglecting a great many things^ and now that I 
feel a little better, I have a great deal to do/* 

^^ Oh, sir, it isn't lost time as makes a poor 
creature^s heart to sing for joy V said Mrs. Gils- 
land. She was a formidable housekeeper, but 
she was a kind woman ; and somehow a subüe 
pereeption that their young master had been 
in tronble had crept into the mind of the house- 
hold. ^' Which it^s grieved as weVe all been to 
see as you was not — well/' she added, with a 
cnrtsey ; " it's been the watching and the 
anxiety; and so good as you was, sir, to the 
Squire. But poor Susan has five mile to go, and 
a child in arms, as is a load to carry ; and her 
poor sick husband at home. And it was bome 
in upon them as perhaps for old Sommerville's 
sake " 

" Well, who was he T' said Hugh, with languid 
interest, a little fretted by the Interruption, yet 
turning his steps towards the housekeeper's room, 
from which a gleam of firelight shone, at the end 
of a long corridor. He did not know anything 
about old Sommerville ; the name awakened no 
ässbciations in his mind, and even the house- 
keeper's long narrative as she foUowed hiih 
caught his attention only by intervals. She was 
so anxious to produce an effect for her pröiegee's 
n2 
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sake that she began with an elaborate description 
of old Sommerville's place and privileges, whicli 
whizzed past Hugh's ear without ever touching 
bis mind. But he was too good-hearted to re* 
sist the picture of the poor woman who had five 
miles to go, and a baby and a sick busband» 
She was sitting basking before the flre in Mrs. 
Gilsland's room^ poor soul^ thinking as little 
about old Sommerville as the young Sqnire was ; 
her heart beating high with anxiety about the 
new lodge — ^beating as high as if it was a king- 
dom she had hopes of eonquering ; with excite- 
ment as profound as that which movqd Hugh 
himself when he thought of his own fortune 
hanging in the balance, and of the name and 
place and condition of which perhaps he was 
but an usurper. It was as much to poor Susan 
to have the lodge as it was to him to have Earls- 
ton, or rather a great deal more. And he went 
in, putting a stop to Mrs. Gilsland's narrative, 
and began to talk to the poor suitor ; and the 
firelight played pleasantly on the young man^s 
handsome face, as he stood füll in its ruddy 
Illumination to hear her story, with his own 
anxiety lying at his heart like a stone. To look 
at this scene, it looked the least interesting of 
all that was going on at that moment in the 
history of the Ochterlony family — less important 
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than what was taking place in Liverpool, where 
Mary was — or even than poor Aiint Agatha's 
solitary tears over Winnie^s letter, which had 
just been taken in to her, and which went to her 
heart. The new lodge might never he built, and 
Hngh Ochterlony might never have it in his 
power to do anything for poor Susan, who was 
old Sommerville's daughter. But at least he 
was not hard-hearted, and it was a kind of natu- 
ral grace and duty to hear what the poor soul 
had to say. 




CHAPTER XI. 




[T was moming when Mary arrived 
in Liverpool, early moming, chilly 
and grey. Ste had been detained 
on the road by the troublesome 
delays of a cross route, and the fresli breath of 
the autumnal morning chilled her to the heart. 
And she had not come with any distinct 
plan. She did not know what she was going 
to do. It had seemed to her as if the 
mere sight of her would set her boy right, 
had there been evil in his mind ; and she did not 
know that there was any evil in his mind. She 
knew nothing of what was in Mr. Penrose's 
letter, which had driven Hugh to such despair. 
She did not even know whether Will had so much 
as mentioned his discovery to Uncle Penrose, or 
whether he might not havc fled there, simply to 
get away from the terrible thought of his mother's 
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disgrace. K it were so, she had but to take her 
boy in her arms, to veil her face with shame, yet 
raise it with conscious honour, and teil him how 
it all was. This, perhaps, was what she most 
thought of doing — to show him the rights of the 
story, of which he had only heard the evil- 
seeming side, and to reconcile him to herseif and 
the World, and his life, on all of which a shadow 
must rest, as Mary thought, if any shadow rested 
on his mother. By times she was grieved with 
Will — '^ angry/' as he would have said — to think 
he had gone away in secret iipthout unfolding 
his troubles to the only creature who could clear 
them up ; but by times it seemed to her as though 
it was only his tenderness of her, his delicacy 
for her, that had driven him away. That he- 
could not ehdure the appearance of a stain upon 
her, that he was unable to let her know the 
possibility of any suspicion — ^this was chiefly what 
Mrs. Ochterlony thought. And it made her 
heart yearn towards the boy. Anything about 
Earlston, or Hugh, or the property, or Will'» 
rights, had not crossed her mind ; even Mrs. 
Kirkman's hints had proved useless, so far a» 
that was concemed. Such a thing seemed to 
her as impossible as to steal or to murder. When 
they were babies, a certain thrill of apprehension 
had moved her whenever she saw any antagonism 
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between the brothers ; but when the moment of 
rcalizing it came^ she was unable to conceive of 
such a horror. To think of Will harming Hugb ! 
It was impossible — ^more than impossible ; and 
thus as she drove through the unknown streets 
in the early bustle of the morning^ towards the 
distant suburb in which Mr. Penrose lived, her 
thoughts rejected all tragical suppositions. The 
interview wonld be painfiil enongh in any case^ 
for it was hard for a mother to have to defend 
herseif, and vindicate her good fame, to her boy ; 
but still it could have been nothing but Will's 
horror at such a revelation — ^his alarm at the 
mere idea of such a suspicion ever becoming 
known to his mother — ^his sense of disenchant- 
ment in the entire world following his discovery, 
that made him go away : and this she had it in 
her power to dissipate for ever. This was how she 
was thinking as she approached Mr. Penrose's 
great mansion, looking out eagerly to see if any 
one might be visible at the Windows. She saw 
no one, and her heart beat high as she looked up 
at the blank big house, and thought of the young 
heart that would fiutter and perhaps sicken at 
the sight of her, and then expand into an infinite 
content. For by this time she had so reasoned 
herseif into reassurance, and the light and breath 
of the moming had so invigorated her mind, that 
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ehe had no more doubt that her explanations 
Turould content him, and clear away every cloud 
from his thoughts^ than she had of his being her 
son^ and loyal as no son of hers could fall to be. 
The servants did not make objections to her 
as they had done to Will. They admitted her 
to the cold, uninhabited drawing-room, and in- 
formed her that Mr. Penrose was out, but that 
young Mr. Ochterlony was certainly to be found. 
" Teil him it is his mother/' said Mary, with her 
heart yeaming over him ; and then she sat down 
to weit. There was nothing after all in the 
emergency to tremble at. She smiled at herseif 
when she thonght of her own horrible apprehen- 
sions, and of the feelings with which she had 
hurried from the Cottage. It would be hard 
to speak of the suspicion to which she was 
snbjected, but then she could set it to rest for 
ever: and what did the pang matter? Thus 
she sat with a wistful smile on her face, and 
waited. The moments passed, and she heard 
sounds of Steps outside, and something that 
sounded like the hurried shutting of the great 
door ; but no eager foot Coming to meet her — ^no 
rapid entrance like that she had looked for. She 
sat still until the smile became rigid on her lip, 
and a wonderful depression came to her soul. 
Was he not Coming ? Could it be that he judged 
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her withont beaiing her^ and woiüd not see liis 
motber ? Then her hcart woke up again when 
she heard some one approaching, but it was only 
tbc serFant wbo had opened the door. 

" I beg your pardon^ ma'am/' said the man^ 
witb besitation, " but it appears I made a mistake. 
Yoong Mr. Ocbterlony was not — ^I mean he has 
gonc out. Perhaps^ if it was anytbing of im» 
portance^ you could wait.'' 

" He has gone out ? so early ? — surely not 
after he knew I was bere T^ said Mary, wildly ; 
and then she restrained berself witb an effort. 
^^ It is something of importance/' she said, 
giving a groan in her heart, which was not 
audible. '^ I am bis mother, and it is necessary 
that I should see bim. Yes, I will wait ; and if 
you could send some one to teil bim, if you 
know where he is '^ 

" I should think, ma^am, he is sure to be home 
to luncheon,'' said the servant, evading tbis de- 
mand. To luncheon — and it was only about ten 
o^clock in the moming. now. Mary clasped her 
bands together to keep herseif from crying out. 
Could he have been out before she arrived — could 
he have flcd to avoid her ? She asked berself the 
question in a kind of agony ; but Mr. Penrose's 
man stood blank and respectful at the door, and 
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offered no point of appeal. She could not take 
him into her counsel, or consult him as to what 
it all meant; and yet she was so anxious^ so 
miserable^ so heart-struck hj this suspense^ that 
she could not let him go without an eflFort to 
find sömething ont. 

'' Has he gone with his unele f" she said. 
'^ Perhaps I might find him at Mr. Penrose'» 
Office. No? Or perhaps you can teil me if 
there is any place he is in the habit of going to, 
or if he always goes out so early. I want very 
much to see him; I have been travelling all 
night ; it is very important/' Mary added, wist- 
fiilly looking in the attendant's face. 

Mr. Penrose's butler was very solemn and 
precise, but yet there was sömething in the sight 
of her restrained distress which moved him. ^^ I 
don't know as I have remarked what time the 
young gentleman goes out/' he said. " He's 
early this moming — mostly he varies a bit — ^but 
I don't make no doubt as he'll be in to luncheon." 
When he had said this the man did not go away, 
bat stood with a mixture of curiosity and sym- 
pathy, sorry for the new-comer, and wondering 
what it all meant. If Mary herseif could but 
have made out what it all meant ! She tumed 
away, with the blood, as she thought, all going 
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• 
Mrs. Ochterlony was sick of sitting watching at 

the window she would get up and walk round it, 

and look at the well-bound volumes on the table, 

and feel herseif grow wild in the excess of her 

energy and vehemence, by contrast with the 

deadly ealm of her surroundings. What was it 

to this house, or its master^ or the other human 

creatures in it, that she was beating her winga 

thus, in the silence, against the eage ? Thus she 

sat, or stood, or walked about, the whole long 

moming, counting the minutes on the time-piece 

or on her watch, and feeling every minute an 

hour. Where had he gone? had he fled to 

escape? or was his absence natural and acci- 

dental ? These questions wfent through her head^ 

one upon another, with increasing commotion and 

passion, until she found herseif unable to rest, 

and feit her veins tingling and her pulses throb- 

bing in a wild harmony. It seemed years since 

she had arrived when one o'cloek Struck, and a 

few minutes later the sound of a gong thrilled 

through the silence. This was for luncheon^ 

It was not a bell, which might be heard outside 

and quick ened the steps of any one who might 

be Coming. Mary stood still and watched at her 

window, but nobody came. And then the butler, 

whose curiosity was more and more roused, came 

upstairs with steady step, and shoes that creaked 
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used faculties. And she did not know wtere to 
^0 to look for him, or what to do. In her terror 
ste began to question the man^ who kept Coming 
and going into the room, sometimes venturing to 
invite her attention to the dishes^ which were 
growing eold, sometimes merely looking at her, 
as he went and came. She asked about her boy 
*— what he had been doing since he came — ^if he 
were not in the habit of going to his nncle's 
Office — ^if he had made any acquaintances — if 
there was anything that could account for his 
absence ? ^^ Perhaps he went out sight-seeing/' 
Said Mary ; '^ perhaps he is with his uncle at the 
Office. He was always very fond of shipping/' 
But she got very doubtftd and hesitating replies 
— ^replies which were so nncertain that fear 
blazed up within her ; and the slippery docks and 
dangerous water, the great carts in the streets 
and the string of carriages, came np before her 
eyes again. 

Thus the time passed tili it was evening. 
Mary could not, or rather would not, believe her 
own senses^ and yet it was true. Shadows stole 
iüta the corners, and a star^ which it made hei* 
heart sick to see, peeped out in the green-blue 
sky — and she went from one room to another, 
watching the two bits of road. First the one 
opening, which was fainter and farther off. 
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then the other, which was overshadowed by 
the trees, yet visible and near. Every time 
she changed the point of watching^ she Mi 
sure that he must be Coming. But yet the 
Stars peeped out^ and the lamps were lighted on 
the road, and her boy did not appear. She was 
a woman used to self-restraint^ and but for her 
flitting up and down stairs^ and the persistent 
way she kept by the window, the servants might 
not have noticed anything remarkable about her ; 
but they had all possession of one fact which 
quickened their curiosity — ^and the respectable 
butler prowled about watching her, in a way 
which would have irritated Mrs. Ochterlony, had 
she been at sufficient leisure in her mind to 
remark him. When the time came that the 
lamp must be lighted and the Windows closed, it 
went to her heart like a blow. She had to 
reason to herseif that her watch could make no 
difference — could not bring him a moment sooner 
or later — and yet to be shut out from that one 
point of interest was hard. They told her Mr. 
Penrose was expected immediately, and that no 
doubt the young gentleman would be with him. 
To see "Will only in his uncle's presence was not 
what Mary had been thinking of — ^but yet it was 
better than this suspense; and now that her 
eyes could serve her no longer, she sat listening. 
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feeling every sound echo in her brain^ and her-^ 
aelf surrounded, as it were, by a rustle of pass-- 
ing feet and a roll of carriages tbat came and 
passed and bronght notbing to her. And the 
house was so still and vacant^ and resounded with 
every movement — even with her own foot, as she 
changed her seat^ though her foot had always 
been so light. That day's watching had made a 
change upon her, which a year under other cir- 
cnpistances wonld not have made. Her brow 
was contracted with lines unknown to its broad 
serenity ; her eyes looked out eagerly from the 
lids which had gröwn curved and triangulär with 
anxiety ; her mouth was drawn together and 
colourless. The long, speechless, vacant day, 
with no occupation in it but that of watching and 
listening, with its sense of time lost and oppor- 
tunity deferred, with its dreadfal Suggestion of 
other things and thoughts which might be making 
progress and nourishing härm, while she sat here 
impeded and helpless, and unable to prevent it, 
was perhaps the severest ordeal Mary could have 
passed through. It was the same day on which 
Winnie went to Carlisle — it was the same evening 
on which Hugh received Nelly^s letter, which 
found his mother motionless in Mr. Penrose's 
drawing-room, waiting. This was the hardest of 
all, and yet not so hard as it might have been. 

VOL. III. o 
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For she did not know, wliat all the servants ia 
the house knew, that "Will had seen her arrive — 
tliat he had rushed out of the house^ begging the 
man to deceive her — that he had kept away all 
day^ not of necessity^ but because he did not dare 
to face her. Mary knew nothing of this ; but it was 
hard enough to contend with the thousand spectres 
that surrounded her^ the fears of accident^ the 
miserable suspense^ the dreary doubt and dark- 
ness that seemed to hang over everything, as she 
waited ever vainly in the silence for her boy^s 
Tetum. 

When some one arrived at the door, her heart 
leaped so into her throat that she feit herseif suf- 
fpeated ; she had to put her hands to her side 
and clasp them there to support herseif as foot- 
«teps came up the stair. She grew sick^ and a 
mist came over her eyes ; and then all at once 
she saw clearly, and feil back^ fainting in the body, 
horribly conscious and alive in the mind^ 
when she saw it was Mr. Penrose, who came in 
alone. 



CHAPTER XII. 




IILL had seen his mother anive. He 
was Coming downstairs at the mo- 
ment, and he heard her voice, and 
could hear her say, " Teil him it is 
his mother/^ and fright had seized him. K only 
three days could have been abrogated, and he 
could have gone to her in his old careless way, 
to demand an account of why she had come ! — 
but there stood up before him a ghost of what he 
had beeA doing — a ghost of uncomprehended 
härm and mischief, which now for the first time 
showed to him, not in its real light, but still with 
an importance it had never taken before. K it 
had been hard to teil her of the discovery he had 
made before he left the Cottage, it was twenty 
times harder now, when he had discussed it 
with other people, and taken practical steps 
about it. He went out hurriedly, and with a 
sense of stealth and panic. And the panic and 
o 2 
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the stealth were signs to him of something wrong. 
He had not seen it, and did not see it yet, as re- 
garded the original question. He knew in bis 
heart that there was no favouritism in Mrs. Oeh- 
terlony's mind, and that he was just the same to 
her as Hugh — and what eould it matter which of 
her sons had Earlston? — But still, nature was 
stronger in him than reason, and he was ashamed 
and afraid to meet her^ though he did not know 
why. He hurried out, and said to himself that 
she was " angry,'' and that he eould not stay in 
all day long to be scolded. He would go back 
to luncheon, and that would be time enough. 
And then he began to imagine what she would say 
to him. But that was not. so easy. "What eould 
she say ? After all, he had done no barm. He 
had but intimated to Hugh, in the quietest way,. 
that he had no right to the position he was oc- 
cupying. He had made no disturbance.about it, 
nor upbraided bis brother for what was not bis 
brother's fault. And so far from blaming bis 
motber, it had not occurred to him to consider 
her in the matter, except in the most secondary 
way. What eould it matter to her ? If Will 
had it, or if Hugh had it, it was still in the 
family. And the simple transfer was nothing to 
make any fiiss about. This was how he reasoned ; 
but Natnre held a diflFerent opinion upon the 
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subjcct. She had not a word to say, nor any 
distinct Suggestion even, of guiltiness or wrong- 
doing to present to bis mind. She only carried 
him away out of the house, made him shrink 
aside tili Mary had passed^ and made him walk 
at the top of his speed out of the very district in 
whieh Mr. Penrose's house was situated. Be- 
cause his mother would be " angry '^ — ^because 
she might find fault with him for going away 
or insist upon his retum, or infiringe his 
liberty. Was that why he fled from her ? — ^But 
Will could not teil — he fled because he was driven 
by an internal consciousness which could not 
find expression so much as in thought. He 
went away and wandered about the streets, 
thinking that now he was almost a man^ and 
ought to be left to direct his own actions ; that 
to come after him like this was an injury to him 
which he had a right to resent. It was treating 
him as Hugh and Islay had never been treated. 
When he laid himself out for these ideas they 
•came to him one by one^ and at last he succeeded 
in feeling himself a little ill-used; but in his 
heart he knew that he did not mean that^ and 
that Mrs. Ochterlony did not mean it, and that 
there was something eise which stood between 
them, though he could not teil what it was. 
All this time he contemplated going in, lacing 
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his mother^ and being surprised to see her^ and 
pntting up with her anger as he best could. 
But when midday came^ he feit less willing than 
ever. His reinctanee grew npon him. If it 
had all come simply^ if he had rushed into her 
presence unawares^ then he could have bome it ; 
but to go back on purpose^ to be ushered in to 
her solemnly, and to meet her when her wrath 
had accumulated and she had prepared wbat to 
say — ^this was an ordeal which "Will feit he could 
not bear. She had grown terrible to him^ appal- 
ling, like the angel with the flaming sword. His 
conscience arrayed her in such efFulgence of 
wrath and scorn, that his very soul shrank. 
She would be angry beyond measure. It was 
impossible to fancy what she might say or do ; 
and he could not go in and face her in cold 
blood. Therefore, instead of going home. Will 
went down hastily to his uncle's office^ and ex- 
plained to him the position of afiairs. " You go 
and speak to her/' said "WiU, with a feeling that 
it was his accomplice he was addressing^ and yet 
a pang to think that he had himself gone over 
to the enemy^ and was not on his natural side ; 
" I am not up to seeing her to-night/' 

'^ Poor Mary/' said Uncle Penrose, '^ I should 
not be surprised to find her in a sad way ; but 
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you ought to mind your own business^ and it is. 
not I who am to be blamed^ but you/' 

" She will not blame you/' said Will ; '' she 
will be civil to you. She will not look at you 
as she would look at me. When she is vexed 
she gives a feUow such a look. And Tm tired^ 
and I ean't face her to-day.'' 

** It is mail-day^ and I shall be late^ and she 
will have a nice time of it all by herseif/' said 
Mr. Penrose; but he consented at the end. 
And as for Will, he wandered down to the 
quays, and got into a steam-boat, and went off^ 
in the midst of a holiday party up the busy river. 
He used to remember the airs that were played 
on the occasion by the blind fiddler in the 
boat, and could never listen to them afterwards^ 
without the strängest sensations. He feit some- 
how as if he were in hiding, and the people were 
pointing him out to eaeh other, and had a 3ort 
of vague wonder in his mind as to what they 
could think he had done — ^robbed or killed, or 
something — when the fact was he was only kill« 
ing the time, and keeping out of the way 
because his mother was angry, and he did not 
feel able to face her and retum home. And 
very forlom the poor boy was ; he had not eaten 
«nything, and he did not know what to get for 
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himself to eat^ and the host of holiday people 
filled up all the vacant Spaces in the inn they 
were all bound for, where there were pretty 
gardens lookiog on the river. "Will was young 
and alone, and not much in the way of thrust- 
ing himself forward, and it was hard to get 
any one to attend to him^ or a seat to sit upon^ 
or anything to eat ; and his forlorn sense of dis- 
comfort and solitude pressed as hardly upon him 
as remorse eonld have done. And he knew that 
he mnst manage to make the time pass on 
somehow^ and that he could not retum nntil he 
could feel himself justified in hoping that his 
mother, tired with her joumey, had gone to rest. 
Not tili he feit confident of getting in unobserved, 
CQvlA. he venture to go home. 

Thifl was how it happened that Mr. Penrose 
went in alone^ and that all the mists suddenly 
cle^red up for Mary, and she saw that she had 
harder work before her than anything that had 
yet entered into her mind. He drew a ehair 
beside her, and shook hands, and said he was 
very glad to see her, and then a pause ensued 
80 serious and significant, that Mary feit herseif 
judged and eondemned; and feit, in spite of 
herseif, that the hot blood was rushing to her 
face. It seemed to her as she sat there, as if all 
the solid ground had suddenly been cut away 
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from under her, that her plea was utterly ignored 
and the whole affair decided upon ; and only to 
see Uncle Penrose's meekly averted face made 
her head swim and her heart beat with a kind of 
half-delirious rage and resentment. He believed 
it then — knew all about it, and believed it, and 
recognised that it was a fallen woman by whose 
fiide J|e sat. All this Mrs. Ochterlony perceived 
in an instant by the downeast, conscious glanee 
of Mr. Penrose^s eye. 

'^ Will has been out all day, has he T' he said. 
"Grone sight-seeing^ I suppose. He ought to 
be in to dinner. I hope you had a comfortable 
luncheon, and have been taken care of. It is 
mail-day, that is why I am so late.^'- 

" But I am anxious^ very anxious^ about 
Will/^ said Mary. ^* I thought you would know 
where he was. He is only a country boy, and 
something may have happened to him in these 
dreadful streets.'^ 

^^ Oh no, nothing has happened to him/^ said 
Uncle Penrose, '' You shall see him later. I am 
very glad you have come, for I wanted to have 
a little talk with you. You will always be quite 
welcome here, whatever may happen. If the 
girls had been at home, indeed, it might have 
been diflferent — but whenever you like to come, 
you know 1 am very glad that we can talk 
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it all over. It is so mucli the most satisfactory 
way/' 

" Talk what over V said Mary. '' Thank you, 
uncle, but it was Will I was anxious to see.'' 

'' Yes, to be sure — ^naturally/' said Mr. Pen- 
rose ; " but don^t let us go into anything exciting 
before dinner. The gong will sound in ten 
minutes, and I must put myself in order.^ We 
can talk in the evening, and that will be much 
the best/' 

With this he went and left her, to make the 
very small amount of toilette he considered neces- 
sary. And then came the dinner, during which 
Mr. Penrose was very particular, as he said, to 
omit all allusion to disagreeable subjects. Mary 
had to take her place at table, and to look across 
at the vacant chair that had been placed for Will, 
and to feel .the whole weight of her uncle's 
changed opinion, without any opportunity of 
rising up against it. She could not say a word 
in self-defence, for she was in no way assailed ; 
but she never raised her eyes to him, nor listened 
to half-a-dozen words, without feeling that Mr. 
Penrose had in his own consciousness found her 
out. He was not going to shut his doors against 
her, or to recommend any cruel step. But her 
character was changed in his eyes. A sense 
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that he was no longer particular as to what he 
Said or did before her, no longer influenced by 
her presence, or elevated ever so little by her 
companionship as he had always been of old, 
came with terrible effect upon Mary^s mind. He 
was careless of what he said, and of her feelings, 
and of his own manners. She was a woman 
who had compromised herseif, who had no longer 
mnch elaim to respect, in Uncle Penrose^s 
opinion. This feeling, which was, as it were, 
in the air, affected Mary in the strängest way. 
It made her feel nearly mad in her extreme sup- 
pression and quietness. She could not stand on 
her own defenee, for she was not assailed. And 
Will who should have stood by her, had gone 
over to the enemy's side, and deserted her, and 
kept away. Where was he? where could he 
have gone ? Her boy — ^her baby — ^the last one, 
who had always been the most tenderly tended ; 
and he was avoiding — avoiding his mother. Mary 
realized all this as she sat at the table; and at 
the same time she had to respect the presence of 
the butler and Mr. Penrose^s servants, and make 
no sign. When she did not eat Mr. Penrose 
took particular notice of it, and hoped that she 
was not allowing herseif to be upset; and he 
talked, in an elaborate way, of subjects that 
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<50iild interest nobody, keeping with too evident 
caution from the one subject which was in hx3 
mind all the while. 

This lasted iiiitil the servants had gone away, 
and Mr. Penrose had poured out his first glass 
of port, for he was an old-fashioned man. He 
jsat and sipped his wine with the quietness of pre- 
paration, and Mary, too, buckled on her armour, 
and made a rapid inspection of all its joints and 
fastenings. She was sitting at the table, which 
had just been so luxuriously served, and where 
the purple firuit and wine were making a picture 
still; but she was as truly at the bar as ever 
culprit was. There was an interval of silence, 
which was very dreadfiil to her, and then, being 
«nable to bear it any longer, it was Mary herseif 
who spoke. 

" I perceive that something has been passing 
here in which we are all interested,^' she said. 
'^ My poor boy has told you something he had 
heard — and I don^t know, except in the most 
^eneral way, what he has heard. Can you 
teil me, uncle? It is necessary I should 
know.^' 

"My dear Mary, these are very unpleasant 
affairs to talk about/' said Mr. Penrose. " You 
should have had a female friend to support you-7- 
though, indeed, I donH know how you may feel 
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about that. Will has told me all. There was 
nobody he could ask advice from imder the cir- 
cumstances^ and I tliink it was very sensible of 
him to come to me" 

" I want to know what he wanted advice for/'^ 
said Mary, " and what it is you call all; and why 
Will has avoided me ? I cannot think it is chance 
that has kept him out so long. Whatever he has 
heard^ he must have known that it would be best 
to talk it over with me/' 

'' He thought you would be angry/' said Mr. 
Penrose, between the sips of his wine. 

''AngryP said Mary, and then her heart 
melted at the childish fear. "Oh, uncle, you 
should have advised him better,'' she said, " he 
is only a boy ; and you know that whatever hap- 
pened, he had better have consulted his own 
mother first. How should I be angry? This 
is not like a childish freak, that one could be 
angry about." 

"No," said Mr. Penrose; "it is not like a 
childish freak ; but still I think it was the wisest 
thing he could do to come to me. It is impos- 
sible you could be his best counsellor where you 
are yourself so much concerned, and where such 
important interests are at stake." 

" Let me know at once what you mean," said 
Mary, faintly. " What important interests are 
at stake?" 
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She made a rapid calculation in her mind at 
the moment, and her heart grew sicker and 
sicker. Will had been, when she came to think 
of it, more than a week away from home, and 
many things might have happened in that time — 
things which she could not realize nor put in any 
shape^ but which made her spirit faint out of her 
and all her strength ooze away. 

" My dear Mary/^ said Mr. Penrose, mildly, 
"why should you keep up any pretence with 
me ? "Will has told me all. You cannot expect 
that a young man like him, at the beginning of 
his life, would relinquish his rights and give up 
such a fine succession merely out of considera- 
tion to your feelings. I am very sorry for you, 
and he is very sorry. Nothing shall be done on 
our part to compromise you beyond what is 
absolutely necessary ; but your unfortunate eir- 
cumstances are not his fault, and it is only 
reasonable that he should elaim his rights.^' 

"What are his rights ?^^ said Mary; "what 
do you suppose my unfortunate circumstances 
to be ? Speak plainly — or, stop ; I will teil you 
what he has heard. He has heard that my 
husband and I were married in India before he 
was bom. That is quite true ; and I suppose he 

and you think '' said Mary, Coming to a 

«udden gasp for breath, and making a pause 
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against her "will. ^^Then I will teil you the 
facts/^ she said, "with a labouring^ long-drawn 
breath, when she was able to resume. " We were 
married in Scotland, as you and everybody 
know j it was not a thing done in secret. Every- 
body about Kirtell — everybody in the county 
knew of it. We went to Earlston afterwards, 
where Hughes mother was, and to Aunt Agatha. 
There was no shame or concealment anywhere, 
and you know that. We went out to India 
after, but not tili we had gone to see all our 
iriends ; and everybody knew ^^ 

"My wife even asked you here/^ said Mr. 
Penrose, refleetively. *^ It is very extraordinary ; 
I mentioned all that to Will: but, my dear 
Mary, what is the use of going over it in this 
way, when there is this fact, which you don^t 
deny, which proves that Hugh Ochterlony 
thought it necessary to do you justice at the 
last?^^ 

Mary was too much excited to feel either 
anger or shame. The colour scarcely deepened 
on her cheek. ^^ I will teil you about that,^^ she 
said. '^ I resisted it as long as it was possible 
to resist. The man at Gretna died, and his 
house and all his records were bumt, and the 
people were all dead who had been present, and 
I had lost the lines. I did not think them of 
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any consequence. And then my poor Hugh wa» 
seized with a panic — ^you remember him, uncle," 
Said Mary, in her excitement, with the tears 
Coming to her eyes. '' My poor Hugh ! how 
much he feit everything, how hard it was for 
him to be cahn and reasonable when he thought 
our interests concerned. I have thought since,. 
he had some presentiment of what was going ta 
]iappen. He begged me for his sake to consent 
that he might be sure there would be no diffi*^ 
culty about the pension or anything. It was 
like dragging my heart out of my breast/' said 
Mary^ with the tears dropping on her hands^ 
" but I yielded to please him" 

And then there was a pause^ inevitable on 
her part, for her heart was ftdl, and she had lost 
the faculty of speech. As for Mr. Penrose, he^ 
gave quiet attention to all she was saying, and 
made mental notes of it while he fiUed himself 
another glass of wine. He was not an impartial 
listener, for he had taken his side, and had 
the conducting of the other case in his hands. 
When Mary came to herseif, and could see and 
hear again — ^when her heart was not beating sa 
wildly in her ears, and her wet eyes had shed 
their moisture, she gave a look at him with a 
kind of wonder, marvelling that he said nothing. 
The idea of not being believed when she spoke 
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was one which had never entered into her 
mind. 

^^You expect me to say something/' said 
Mr. Penrose, when he caught her eye. ^' But I 
donH see what I can say. All that you have 
told me just amounts to this^ that your first 
mamage rests upon your simple assertion ; you 
have no documentary or any other kind of 
evidence. My dear Mary, I don't want to hurt 
your feelings, but if you consider how strong is 
your interest in it, what a powerful motive you 
have to keep up that story, and that you confess 
it rests on your word alone, you will see that, as 
Wilfrid^s adviser, I am not justified in departing 
from the course we have taken. It is too im- 
portant to be decided by mere feeling. I am 
very sorry for you, but I have Wilfnd's interests 
to think of/' said Mr. Penrose, slowly swallowing 
his glass of wine. 

Mary looked at him aghast ; she did not un- 
derstand him. It seemed to her as if some 
delusion had taken possession of her mind, and 
that the words conveyed a meaning which no 
human words eould bear. ^^ I do not understand 
you,'' she said ; " I suppose there is some mistake. 
What course is it you have taken ? I want to 
know what you mean." 

'^ It is not a matter to be discussed with you," 
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Said Mr. Penrose. *' Whatever happens I would 
not be forgetful of a lady's feelings. Prom the 
first I have said that it must be a matter of 
private arrangement ; and I have no doubt Hugh 
will see it in the same light. I have written to 
him, but I have not yet reeeived a satisfactory 
answer. Under all the circmnstances I feel we 
are justified in asserting WilMd to be Major 

Ochterlony's only lawful son ^' 

An involuntary cry came out of Mary's 
breast. She pushed her ehair away £rom the 
table^ and sat bending forwaxd^ looking at him. 
The pang was partly physical, as if some one 
had thrust a spear into her heart;/ and beyond 
that convulsive motion she conld neither move 
nor speak. 

" — and of course he must be served heir to 
his uncle/^ said Mr. Penrose. ^^Where things 
so important are concemed, you cannot expect 
that feeling can be aUowed to bear undue sway. 
It is in this light that Wilfrid sees it. He ia 
ready to do anything for you, anything for his 
brother; but he cannot be expected to sacrifice | 

his legal rights. I hope Hugh will see how | 

reasonable this is, and I think for your own sake 
you should use your influence with him. If he 
makes a stand, you know it will only ruin your 
character, and make everybody aware of the un- 

I 
I 
I 
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jhappy Position of affairs ; and it cannot do any 
good to him/^ 

Mary heard all this and a great deal more^ 
and sat stupefied with a diül look of wonder on 
her face^ making no reply. She thought she 
had formed some conception of what was Coming 
to her, but in reality she had no conception of 
it j and she sat listening, Coming to an under- 
Standing, taking it painfiilly into her mind,. 
leaming to see that it had passed out of the 
region of what might be — that the one great, 
fancifdl, possible danger of her life had developed 
into a real danger, more dreadful, more appalling 
than anyihing she had ever conceived of. She 
sat thus, with her chair thmst back, looking in 
Mr. Penrose's face, foUowing with her eyes all hi* 
unconcemed movements, feeling his words beat 
upon her ears like a stinging rain. And thi» 
was aUL true; love, honour, pride, or faith had 
nothing to do with it. Whether she was a 
wretched woman, devising a lie to cover her 
shame, or a pure wife telling her tale with lofty 
truth and indignation, mattered nothing. It was 
in this merciless man's hand, and nothing but 
merciless evidence and proof would be of any 
use. She sat and listened to him, hearing the 
same words over and over; that her feeling» 
were to be considered ; that nothing was to b& 
p 2 
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own honour — a woman^s honoiir involves all be- 

longing to her Do you think ly for the sake 

of pain or exposure, would give them all up ? It 
must be that you have gone out of your senses, 
and don^t know what you say. I, to save myself 
at my son's expense V 

''But Wilfrid is your son too/^ said Mr. 
Penrose, shrinking somewhat into himself. 

'^Oh, my poor Will! my poor Will !'^ said 
Mary, moaning in her heart ; and after that she 
went away, and left the supporter of Will's cause 
Startled, but not moved from his intention, by 
himself. As for Mrs. Ochterlony, she went up 
into her room, and sank down into the first chair 
that offered, and clasped her hands over her heart 
lest it should break forth from the aching flesh. 
She thought no more of seeing Will, or of telling 
him her story, or delivering him from his delu- 
sion. What she thought of was, to take him into 
her arms in an infinite pity, when the poor boy, 
who did not know what he was doing, should 
come to himself. And Hugh — Hugh her husband, 
who was thought capable of such wrong and 
baseness — Hugh her boy, whose name and fame 
were to be taken from him, — and they thought 
she would yield to it, to save herseif a pang! 
When she came to remember that the night was 
passing, and to feel the chill that had crept over 
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her^ and to recall to herself that she must not 
exhaust her strength^Mary paused in her thoughts^ 
and feil upon her knees instead. Even that was 
not enough ; she feil prostrate, as one who would 
have fallen upon the Deliverer's feet; but she 
could say no prayer. Her heart itself seemed at 
last to break forth, and soar up out of her, in a 
speechless supplication — " Let this cup pass V^ 
Did He not say it once who had^ heavier bürden 
to bear ? 




CHAPTER XIII. 




\ O very late it was when Will came 
in, that he crept up to his room with 
a silent stealth which feit more 
like ill-doing to him than any other 
sin he had been guilty of. He crept to his 
room, though he would have been glad to have 
lingered, and warmed himself and been revived 
with food. But, at the end of this long, wretehed 
day, he was more than ever unfit to face his 
mother, who he feit snre must be watching for 
hira, watchful and unwearied as she always had 
been. It did not oecur to him that Mrs. 
Ochterlony, insensible for the moment to all 
sonnds, was lying enveloped in darkness, with 
her eyes open, and all her faculties at work, 
and nothing but pain, pain, ever, forever, in her 
mind. That she could be wound up to a pitch 
of emotion so great that she would not have 
heard whatever noise he might have made, that 
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she would not have heeded him, that he wa* 
safe to go and come as he liked^ so far as Mary 
was eoneemedj was an idea that never entered 
Wiirs mind. He stole in, and went softly up 
the stairs, and swallowed the glass of wine the 
butler compassionately brought him, without 
even saying a word of thanks. He was 
ehilled to his bones, and his head aehed, and a 
sense of confiised misery was in all his frame. 
He crept into his bed like a savage, in the dark, 
seeking warmth, seeking forgetfulness, and 
hiding ; so long as he eould be hid, it did not 
matter. His mother could not come in mth 
the light in her hand to stand by his bedside, 
and drive aU ghosts and terrors away, for he had 
locked the door in his panie. No deliverance 
could come to him, as it seemed, any way. 
If she was " angry^' before, what must she be 
now when he had fled and avoided her? and 
poor Will lay breathing hard in the dark, won- 
dering within himself why it was he dared not 
face his mother. What had he done ? Instead 
of having spent the day in his usual fashion, 
why was he weary, and footsore, and exhausted,, 
and sick in body and in mind ? He had meant 
her no härm, he had done no wrong he knew of. 
It was only a confiised, unintelligible weight 
on his conscience, or rather on his consciousness. 
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that bowed him down, and made him do things 
which he did not understand. He went to 
sleep at last, for he was young and weary, and 
nothing could have kept him from sleeping; 
but he had a bad night. He dreamed dreadful 
dreams, and in the midst of them all saw Mary, 
always Mary, threatening him, tnrning away from 
him, leaving him to fall over preeipices and into 
perils. He started up a dozen times in the 
course of that troubled night, waking to a eon- 
fused sense of solitude, and pain, and aban- 
donment, which in the dark and the silence 
were very terrible to bear. He was still only a 
boy, and he had done wrong, dreadful wrong, 
and he did not know what it was. 

In the morning when Will woke things were 
not much better. He was utterly unrefreshed 
by his night^s rest — if the partial unconseiousness 
of his sleep could be called rest ; and the thought 
he woke to was, that however she might receive 
him, to-day he must see his mother. She might 
be, probably was, " angry,'^ beyond anything he 
could conceive; but however that might be, he 
must see her and meet her wrath. It was not 
until he had fuUy realized that thought, that a 
letter was brought to Will, which increased his 
excitement. It was a very unusual thing for 
him to get letters, and he was startled accord- 
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ingly. He turned it over and over before he 
opened it, and thought it must be from Hugh. 
Hugh, too, must have adopted tbe plan of pouring 
out bis wrath against bis brotber for want of any 
better defence to make. But then be perceived 
tbat tbe writing was not Hugb's. Wben be 
opened it Will grew pale, and tben be grew red. 
It was a letter wbicb Nelly Askell bad written 
before sbe wrote tbe one to Hugb, wbicb bad 
roused bim out of bis despondency. Sometbing 
bad inspired tbe little girl tbat day. Sbe bad 
written tbis too, like tbe otber, witbout very mucb 
minding wbat sbe meant. Tbis is wbat Will 
read upon tbe moming of tbe day wbicb be 
^ready feit to be in every description a day of 
fate : — 

"Will! 

'^ I donH tbink I can ever call you 
dear Will again, or tbink of you as I used to do 
— ob, Will, wbat are you doing ? If I bad been 
you I would bave been tied to tbe stake, torn 
witb wild borses, done anytbing to tbat used to 
be done to people, ratber tban tum against my 
motber. / would bave done tbat for my motber, 
and if I bad bad yours ! Ob, Will, say you don^t 
mean it ! I tbink sometimes you can^t mean it, 
but bave got deluded somebow, for you know 
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you have a bad temper. How could you ever 
believe it ? She is not my mother, but I know 
she never did any wrong. She may have sinned 
perhaps, as people say everybody sins, but she 
could never have done any wrong ; look in her 
face, and just try whether you can believe it. 
It is one comfort to me that if you mean to be 
so wicked (which I cannot believe of you), and 
were to win (which is not possible), you would 
never more have a day^s happiness again. I 
hope you would never have a day's happiness. 
You would break her heart, for she is a woman, 
and though you would not break his heart, you 
would put his life all wrong, and it would haunt 
you, and you would pray to be poor, or a beggar, 
or anything rather than in a place that does not 
belong to you. You may think I don^t know, 
but I do know. I am a woman, and understand 
things better than a boy Kke you. Oh, Will ! 
we used to be put in the same cradle, and dear 
Mrs. Ochterlony used to nurse us both when we 
were babies. Sometimes I think I should have 
been your sister. If you will come back and 
put away all this which is too dreadAü to think 
of, I will never more bring it up against you. I 
for one will forget it, as if it had never been. 
Nobody shall put it into your mind again. We 
will forgive you, and love you the same as ever ; 
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and when you are a man^ and understand and see 
what it is you have been saved from, you will go 
down on your knees and thank God. 

"KI had been old enough to travel by myseif, 
or to be allowed to do what I like, I should have 
gone to Liverpool too, to have given you no ex- 
cuse. It is not so easy to write ; but oh, Will, 
you know what I mean. Come back, and let us 
forget that you were ever so foolish and so wicked. 
I could cry when I think of you all by yourself, 
and nobody to teil you what is right. Come 
back, and nobody shall ever bring it up against 
you. Dear Will ! don't you love us all too well 
. to make us unhappy ? 

" Still your affectionate 

"Nelly/' 

This letter startled the poor boy, and affected 
him in a stränge way. It brought the tears to 
his eyes. It touched him somehow, not by its 
reproaches, but by the thought that Nelly cared. 
She had gone over to Hughes side like all the 
rest — and yet she cared and took upon her 
that right of reproach and äccusation which is 
more tender than praise. And it made Will's 
heart ache in a duU way to see that they all 
thought him wicked. What had he done that 
was wicked ? He ached, poor boy, not only in 
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hia heart but in his head, and all over him. 
He did not get np even to read his letter, but 
lay in a kind of sad Stupor all the moming^ 
wondering if his mother was still in the house 
— ^wondering if she would come to him — 
wondering if she was so angry that she no 
longer desired to see him. The house was 
more quiet than usual, he thought — there was 
no stir in it of voiees or footsteps. Perhaps 
Mrs. Ochterlony had gone away again — ^perhaps 
he was to be left here, having got Uncle 
Penrose on his side, to his sole Company — ex- 
conununieated and east off by his own. Wilfnd 
lay pondering all these thoughts tül he could 
bear it no longer; instead of his pain and 
shrinking a kind of dogged resistanee came into 
his mind ; at least he would go and face it^ and 
See what was to happen to him. He would go 
downstairs and find out, to begih with, what 
this silence meant. 

Perhaps it was just becausc it was so much 
later than usual that he feit as if he had been 
ill when he got up— feit his limbs trembling 
under him, and shivered, and grew hot and cold 
— or perhaps it was the fatigue and mental 
commotion of yesterday. By this time he feit 
sure that his mother must be gone. Had she 
been in the house she would have come to see 
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him. She would have seized the opportunity 
when he could not escape from her. No doubt 
she was gone, after waiting all yesterday for 
him, — gone either hating him or seoming him, 
Casting him off £i*om her ; and he feit that he 
had not deserved that. Ferhaps he might have 
deserved that Hugh should tum his enemy— * 
notwithstanding that, even for Hugh he feit 
himself ready to do anything — ^but to his mother 
he had done no härm. He had meditated 
nothing but good to her. He would not have 
thought of marrying, or giving to any one but 
her the supreme place in his house. He would 
never have asked her or made any doubt about 
it, but taken her at once to Earlston, and showed 
her everything there arranged according to her 
liking. This was what Will had always intended 
and settled upon. And his mother, for whom he 
would have done all this, had gone away again, 
offended and angry, abandoning him to his own 
devices. Bitterness took possession of his soul 
as he thought of it. He meant it only for their 
good — ^for justice and right, and to have his own ; 
and this was the cruel way in which they received 
it, as if he had done it out of unkind feelings — 
even Nelly ! A sense that he was wronged came 
into Wilfrid^s mind as he dressed himself, and 
looked at his pale face in the glass, and smoothed 
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his brown long hair. And yet he stepped out 
of his room with the feelings of one who ventures 
upon an undiscovered country, a new region, in 
which he does not know whether he is to meet 
with good or evil. He had to support himself 
by the rail as he went downstairs. He hesitated 
and trembled at the drawing-room door, which 
was a room Mr. Penrose never oecupied» 
Breakfast mnst be over long ago. If there was 
any lady in the house^ no doubt she would be 
foiind there. • 

He put his hand on the door^ but it was a 
minute or more before he could open it, and he 
heard no sound within. No doubt she had 
gone away. He had walked miles yesterday to 
avoid her, but yet his heart was sore and bled^ 
and he feit deserted and miserable to think that 
she was gone. But when Will had opened 
the door, the sight he saw was more wonderful 
to him than if she had been gone. Mary 
was seated at the table writing : she was pale^ 
but there was something in her face which told 
of unusual energy and resolution, a kind of 
inspiration which gave character to every move- 
ment she made. And she was so much pre- 
occupied^ that she showed no special excitement 
at sight of her boy ; she stopped and put away 
her pen, and rose up looking at him with pitiful 
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eyes. '' My poor boy V' she said, and kissed Min 
in her tender way. And then she sat down at 
the table, and went back to her letters again. 

It was not simple constemation which Struck 
Will; it was a mingled pang of wonder and 
humiliation and sharp disappointment. Only her 
poor boy ! — only the youngest, the child as he had 
always been, not the young revolutionary to 
whom Nelly had written that letter, whom Mrs. 
Ochterlony had come anxious and in haste to 
see5. She was more anxious now about her 
letters apparently than about him, and there 
was nothing but tenderness and sorrow in her 
eyes ; and when she did raise her head again, it 
was to remark his paleness and ask if he was 
tired. " Go and get some breakfast, Will,^' she 
Said ; but he did not care for breakfast. He had 
not the heart to move — he sat in the depths 
of boyish mortification and looked at her 
writing her letters. Was that all that it 
mattered ? or was she only raaking a pretence 
at indifference ? But Mary was too much occu- 
pied evidently for any pretence. Her whole 
figure and attitude were füll of resolution. Not- 
withstanding the pity of her voice as she 
addressed him, and the longing look in her eyes, 
there was something in her which Wilfrid had 
never seen before, which revealed to him in a 
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kind of diill way that his mother was wound up 
to some great emergency^ that she had taken 
a great resolution, and was occupied by matters 
of life and death. 

'^ You are very busy, it seems/' he said, 
peevishly, when he had sat for some time watching 
her, wondering when she would speak to him. 
To find that she was not angry, that she had 
something eise to think about, was not half so 
great a relief as it appeared. 

" Yes, I am busy/^ - said Mary. " I am 
writing to your brother, Will, and to some 
people who know all about me, and I have no 
time to lose. Your uncle Penrose is a hard 
man, and I am afraid he will be hard on Hugh/^ 

^^No, mother,^' said Will, feeling his heart 
beat quick ; " he shall not be hard upon Hugh. 
I want to teil you that. I want to have justice ; 
but for anything eise — Hugh shall have whatever 
he wishes ; and as for you '^ 

" Oh, Will/^ said Mrs. Ochterlony ; and some- 
how it seemed to poor Will's disordered imagi- 
nation that she and his letter were speaking 
together — '^ I had almost forgotten that you had 
anything to do with it. If you had but come 
first and spoken to me '^ 

^'Why should I have come and spoken to 
you 1" said Will, growing into graduai «xcite- 

VOL. III. Q 
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ment ; '^ it will not do you any härm. I am 
your son as well as Hugh — ^if it is his or if it is 
mine^ what does it matter ? I knew you would 
be angry if I stood up for myself ; but a mau 
must stand up for himself when he knows what 
are his^rights/^ 

^' Will, you must listen to me/^ said Mary, 
putting away her papers, and turning round to 
him. " It is Mr. Penrose who has put all this in 
your head : it eotdd not be my boy that had 
such thoughts. Oh, WiU ! my poor child ! And 
now we are in his pitiless hands,^' said Mary, 
with a kind of cry, ^^ and it matters nothing what 
you say or what I say. You have put yourself 
in his hands.^' 

" Stop, mother,*^ said Will ; " don^t make such 
a disturbance about it. Uncle Penrose has 
nothing to do with it. It is my doing. I will 
do anything in the world for you, whatever you 
like to teil me ; but I wont let a fellow be there 
who has no right to be there. I am the heir, 
and I will have my rights.'^ 

" You are not the heir,^' said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
frightened for the moment by his tone and his 
vehemence, and his stränge looks. 

'^ I heard it from two people that were both 
there/' said Will, with a gloomy composure. 
'' It was not without asking about it. I am not 
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blaming you, mother — you might have some 
reason; — ^but it was I that was bom after that 
thing that happened in India. What is the 
iise of struggling against it ? And if it is I 
that am the heir, why should you try to keep 
me out of my rights V' 

*^ Will,^^ Said Mary, suddenly driven back into 
regions of personal emotion, which she thought 
she had escaped from, and falling by instinct 
into those wild weaknesses of personal argument 
to which women resort when they are thus sud- 
denly stung. " Will, look me in the face and 
teil me, Can you believe your dear father, 
who was true as — as heaven itself; can you 
believe me, who never told you a lie, to have 
been such wretched deceivers ? Can you think 
we were so wicked ? Will, look me in the face V^ 

" Mother,'' said Will, whose mind was too 
little imaginative to be moved by this kind of 
argument, except to a kind of impatience. 
^^ What does it matter my looking you in the 
face ? what does it matter about my father being 
true ? You might have some reason for it. I 
am not blaming you ; but so long as it was a 
fact what does that matter? I don't want to 
injure any one — I only want my rights/' 

It was Mary's turn now to be Struck dumb. 
She had thought he was afraid of her, and had 
q2 
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fled from her out of shame for what he had 
done ; but he looked in her face as she told him 
with unhesitating frankness^ and even that touch 
of impatience as of one whose common sense was 
proof to all such appeals. For her own part, 
when she was brought back to it, she feit the 
effect of the dreadful shock she had received ; and 
she could not discuss this matter reasonably with 
her boy. Her mind feil off into a mingled 
angüish and horror and agonized sense of his 
sin and pity for him, " Oh, Will, your rights/^ 
she cried ; ^' your rights ! Your rights are to be 
forgiven and taken back, and loved and pitied, 
though you do not understand what love is. 
These are all the rights you have, You are 
young, and you do not know what you are doing. 
You have still a right to be forgiven/^ 

'^ I was not asking to be forgiven,^^ said Will, 
doggedly. "I have done no härm. I never 
Said a word against you. I will give Hugh 
whatever he likes to get himself comfortably out 
in the world. I don^t want to make any fuss or 
hurry. It can be quietly managed, if he will ; 
but it^s me that Earlston ought to come to; and 
1 am not going to be driven out of it by talk. 
1 should just like to know what Hugh would do 
if hc was in my place/^ 

" Hugh could never have been in your place,^' 
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cried Mary, in her anguish and Indignation. 
"1 ought to have seen tliis is what it would 
come to. I ought to have known when I saw 
your jealous temper, even when you were a baby. 
Oh, my little Will ! How will you ever bear 
it when you come to your senses, and know what 
it is you have been doing ? Slandering your dear 
father's name and mine, though all the world 
knows different — and trying to supplant your 
brother, your eider brother, who has always been 
good to you. God forgive them that have brought 
my boy to this/^ said Mary, with tears. She kept 
gazing at him, even with her eyes füll. It did not 
seem possible that he eould be insensible to her 
look, even if he was insensible to her words. 

Wilfrid, for his part, got up and began to 
walk about the room. It was hardi very hard 
to meet his mother^s eyes. ^^ When she is vexed, 
she gives a fellow such a look.^^ He remembered 
those words which he had^said to Uncle Penrose 
only yesterday with a vague sort of recoUection. 
Butwhen he got up his own bodily sensations 
somehow gave him enough to do. He half 
forgot about his mother in the stränge feeling he 
had in his physical frame, as if his limbs did not 
belong to him, nor his head either for that part, 
which seemed to be floating about in the air, 
without any particular connexion with the rest 
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of him. It must be that he was so very tired, 
for when he sat down and clutched at the 
arms of his ehair, he seemed to come put of his 
•confusion and see Mrs. Ochterlony again^ and 
know what she had been talking about. He 
Said, with something that looked Uke sullenness : 
"Nobody brought me to this — I brought 
myself/^ in answer to what she had said, and 
feil, as it were, into a moody reverie, leaning 
upon the arms of his chair. Mary saw it, and 
thought it was that attitude of obstinate and 
immovable resolve into whieh she had before 
Seen him fall ; and she dried her eyes with a 
little flash of indignation, and turned again 
to the half-finished letter which trembled in her 
hands, and which she could not force her mind 
back to. She said to herseif in a kind of 
despair, that the bitter cup must be drunk-7-that 
there was nothing for it but to do battle for her 
«on^s rights, and lose^ no time in vain outcries, 
but forgive the unhappy boy when he came to 
his right mind and returned to her again. She 
turned away, with her heart throbbing and 
bleeding, and made an effort to recover her 
composure and finish her letter. It was a very 
important letter, and required all her thoughts. 
But if it had been hard to do it before, it was 
twenty times harder now. 
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Just at that moment there was a commotion 
at the door, and a sound of some one entering 
below. It might be only Mr. Penrose coming 
back^ as he sometimes did, to luncheon. But 
€very sound tingled througb Mrs. Ochterlony in 
the excitement of her nerves. Then there came 
something that made her spring to her feet — a 
Single tone of a voiee Struck on her ear, 
which she thought could only be her own 
fancy. But it was not her faney. Some one 
came rushing up the stairs^ and dashed into 
the room. Mary gave a great cry, and ran into 
his arms^ and Will, startled and roused up from 
a sudden oblivion which he did not understand, 
drew his band across his heavy eyes, and looked 
up doubting, and saw Hugh — Hugh standing in 
the middle of the room holding his mother, 
glowing with fresh air, and health, and gladness. 
— Hugh! How did he come there? Poor 
Will tried to rise from bis chair, but with a 
feeling that he was fixed in it for ever, hke the 
lady in the fable. Had he been asleep? and 
where was he ? Had it been but a bad dream, 
and was this the Cottage, and Hugh come home 
to see them all? These were the questions 
that rose in Will's darkened mind, as he 
woke up and drew his band across his heavy 
eyes, and sat as if glued in Mr. Penrose's chair. 
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slkQ Iiad Seen Lim last, she lud been all that a 
spotlcf«? mother is to a Toaik — liis higliest 
Standard, liis mo$t perfect type of woman. 
Xow, thongh he ironld beüere no hann of her. 
yet there had been a breath across her perfec- 
tion ; there was something to esqdain ; and 
Mary in her heart feit a pang of momentary 
anguish as acute as if the accnsation had been 
tme. To have to defend herseif; to clear np 
her character to her boy ! She took him into 
her arms almost that she might not have to 
lock him in the face, and held to him, feeling 
giddy and faint. Will was yonnger, and he 
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2 himself had gone wrong, but Hugh was old 

enough to understand it all, and had no con- 
sciousness on his own side to blunt his percep- 
tions ; and to have to teil him how it all was, and 
explain to him that she was not guilty was almost 
as hard as if she had been obliged to confess that 
she was guilty. She could not encounter him face 
to face, nor meet frankly the wonder and dismay 
which were no doubt in his honest eyes. Mary 
thought that to look into them and see that 
wondering troubled question in them, *^ Is it so — 
have you done me this wrong ? " would be wo'rse 
than being killed once for all by a straightfor- 
ward blow. 

But there was no such thought in Hughes 
mind. He came up to his mother open-hearted, 
with no hesitation in his looks. He saw Will 
was there, but he did not even look at him j he 
took her into his arms, holding her fast with 
perhaps a sense that she clung to him, and held 
on by him as by a support. '^ Mother, don^t 
be distressed,'' he said, all at once, " I have 
found a way to clear it all up/^ He spoke out 
loud, with his cheery voice which it was ex- 
hilarating to hear, and as if he meant it, and 
feit the füll significance of what he said. He had 
to put down his mother very gently on the sofa 
after, and to make her lie back and prop her up 
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with cushions ; her high-strung nerves for an 
instant gave way. It was as if her natural pro- 
tector had come baek^ whose Coming wotdd clear 
away the mists. Her own fears melted away 
from her when she feit the warm elasp of Hughes 
arms, and the confident tone of his voice, not 
asking any questions, but giving her assurance^ a 
pledge of sudden safety as it were. It was this 
that made Mary drop back, faint thongh not 
fainting, upon the friendly pillows, and made the 
room and everything swim in her eyes. 

'^ What is it, Hugh ?" she said faintly, as soon 
as she conld speak. 

" It is all right, mother/^ said Hugh ; ^' take 
my Word, and doüH bother yourself any more 
about it. I came on at once to see Uncle 
Penrose, and get him out of this mess he has 
let himself into. I could be angry, but it is 
no good being angry. On the whole, perhaps 
showing him his folly and making a decided end 
to it, is the best/' 

^'Oh, Hugh, never mind Uncle Penrose. 
WiU, my poor Will ! look, your brother is 
there,'' said Mary, rousing up. As for Hugh, 
he took no notice; he did not turn round, 
though his mother put her hand on his arm ; 
perhaps because his mind was füll of other 
things. 
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*' We must have it settled at once/^ he said. 
"I hope you will not object, motlier; it can 
be done very quietly. I found them last night, 
without the least preparation or even knowing 
they were in existence. It was like a dream 
to me. Don't perplex yourself about it, mother 
dear. It^s all right — trust to me/' 

^' Whom, did you find V^ ^aid Mary, eagerly ; 
*' or was it the lines — my lines V^ 

^^ It was old Sommerville's daughter,'' said 
Hugh, with an unsteady laugh, " who was there. 
I don't believe you know who old Sommerville 
or his daughter are. Never mind ; I know all 
about it. I am not so simple as you were 
when you were eighteen and ran away and 
thought of nobody. And she says I am like 
my father,'' said Hugh, "the Captain, they 
called him — but not sueh a bonnie lad; and 
that there was nobody to be seen like him 
for happiness and brightness on his wedding- 
day. You see I know it all, mother — every 
Word; and I am like him, but not such a 
bonnie lad/' 

" No,'' said Mary, with a sob. Her resolu- 
tiön had gone from her with her misery. She 
had suddenly grown weak and happy, and ready 
to weep like a child. "No/' she said, with 
the tears dropping out of her eyes, " you are not 
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such a bonnie lad; you are none of you so 
handsome as your father. Oh, Hugh, my dear, 
I don't know what you mean — I don't under- 
stand what you say/' 

And she did not undcrstand it, but that did 
not matter — she could not have understood it 
at that moment^ though he had given her the 
clearest explanation. She knew nothing, but 
that there must be deliverance somehow, some- 
where, in the air, and that her firstborn was 
Standing by her with light and comfort in his 
eyes, and that behind, out of her sight, his 
brother taking no notice of him, was her other 
boy. 

'^ Will is there/^ she said, hurriedly. ^^ You 
have not spoken to him — teil me about this after. 
Oh, Hugh, Will is there \" 

She put her band on his arm and tried to 
turn him round ; but Hughes countenance dark- 
ened, and became as his mother had never seen 
it before. He took no notice of what she said, 
he only beut over her, and began to arrange the 
cushions, of which Mary now seemed to feel no 
more need, 

'^ I do not like to see you here/^ he said ; 
" you must come out of this house. I came that 
it might be all settled out of band, for it is too 
serious to leave in vain suspense. But after this, 
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mother^ neither you nor I, with my will, shall 
oross this threshold more/^ 

" But oh, Hugh ! Wül !— speak to Will. Do 
not leave him imnoticed \" said Mary, in a 
passionate whisper, grasping his hand and reach- 
ing up to his ear. 

Hughes look did not relent. His face dark- 
cned while she looked at him. ~ 

*^ He is a traitor \" he said, from out his closed 
lips. And he turned his back upon his brother, 
who sat at the other side of the room, straining 
all his faculties to keep awake, and to keep the 
room steady, which was going round and round 
him, and to know something of what it all 
meant. 

^^ He is your brother,*^ said Mary; and then 

she rose, though she was still weak. " I must 

go to my poor boy, if you will not,'^ she said. 
<c Will y> 

When Will heard the sound of her voice, 
which came stränge to him, as if it came from 
another world, he too stumbled up upon his feet, 
though in the effort ceiling and floor and walls 
got all confused to him and floated about, Coming 
down on his brain as if to crush him. 

" Yes, mamma,^^ he said ; and came straight 
forward, dimly guiding himself, as it were, to- 
wards her. He came against the fumiture with- 
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out knowing it, and Struck himself sharpljr 
against the great round table, which he walked 
straight to as if he could have passed through it. 
The blow made him pause and open his heavy 
eyes, and then he sank into the nearest chair, 
with a weary sigh ; and at that crisis of fate — at 
that moment when vengeance was overtaking 
him — when his cruel hopes had come to nothing, 
and his punishment was beginning — dropped 
asleep before their eyes. Even Hugh turned 
to look at the stränge spectaele. Will was 
ghastly pale. His long brown hair hung dis- 
ordered about his face; his hands clung in a 
desolate way to the arms of the chair he had got 
into ; and he had dropped asleep. 

At this moment Mrs. Ochterlony forgot her 
eldest son, upon whom tili now her thoughts had 
been centred. She went to her boy who needed 
her most, and who lay there in his forlom youth 
helpless and half unconscious, deserted as it 
were by all consolation. She went to him and 
put her hand upon his hot forehead, and called 
him by his name. - Once more Will half opened 
his eyelids; he said ^^yes, mamma,^^ drearily, 
with a confiised attempt to look up ; and then he 
slept again. He slept, and yet he did not sleep ; 
her voice went into his mind as in the midst of 
a dream — something weighed upon his nerves 
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and liis soul. He heard the cry she gave, even 
vaguely feit her opening his coUar, putting back 
liis hair, putting water to liis lips — ^but he Lad 
not fainted, which was what she thought in her 
panic. He was only asleep. 

^' He is ill/' Said Hugh, who, notwithstanding 
his just Indignation^ was moved by the pitiM 
sight j " I will go for the doctor. Mother, don't 
be alarmed, he is only asleep/^ 

'* Oh, my poor boy ! " cried Mary, ^' he wag 
wandering about all yesterday, not to see me, 
and I was hard upon him. Oh, Hugh, my 
poor boy ! And in this house/^ 

This was the scene upon which Mr. Penrose 
came in to luncheon with his usual cheerful com- 
posure. He met Hugh at the door going for a 
doctor, and stopped him ; '^ You here, Hugh,'* 
he Said, '^ this is very singular. I am glad 
you are showing so much good sense; now we 
can come to some satisfactory arrangement. I 
hardly hoped so soon to assemble all the parties 
here/' 

^'Good moming, I täU see you later,'' said 
Hugh, passing him quickly and hurrying out. 
Then it Struck Mr. Penrose that all was not well. 
'^ Mary, what is the matter ? " he said ; ^^ is it 
possible that you are so weak as to encourage 
your son in standing out ? ^' 
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Mary had no leisure, no intelligence for what 
he Said. She looked at him for a moniert 
vaguely, and then turned her eyes once more 
uponher boy. She had dra-wn his head on to 
her Shoulder, and stood supporting him, holding 
his hands, gazing down in anxiety beyond all 
words npon the colourless face, with its heavy 
eyelids closed, and lips a little apart, and quick 
irregulär breath. She was speaking to him 
softly without knowing it, saying, " Will, my 
darling — ^Will, my poor boy — Oh, Will, speak to 
me ; " while he lay back unconscious now, no 
longer able to struggle against the weight that 
oppressed him, sleeping heavily on her breast. 
Mr. Penrose drew near and looked wonderingly, 
with his hand in his pocket and a sense that it 
was time for luncheon, npon this unexpected 
scene. 

^^What is the matter ?'' he said, '^is he 
asleep? What afe you making a fuss about, 
Mary ? You women always like a fuss ; he is 
tired, I daresay, after yesterday ; let him sleep 
and he^ll be all right. But don^t stand there 
and tire yourself. Hollo, Will, wake up and lie 
down on the sofa. There goes the gong.^^ 

'^ Let US alone, uncle,^^ said Mary, piteously ; 
/^never mind us. Go and get your luncheon. 
My poor boy is going to be ill; but Hugh is 
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Coming back^ and we will have him removed 
before be gets worse/' 

" Nonsense V^ said Mr. Penrose ; but still he 
looked curiously at the pale sleeping face, and 
drew a step further off — "not cholera, do you 
think T^ he asked, with a little anxiety — " collapse, 
eh?— it canH bethat?" 

" Oh, uncle, go away and get your luncheon, 
and leave us alone/^ said Mary, whose heart 
fainted within her at the question, even though 
she was aware of its absurdity. ^' Do not be 
afraid, for we will take him away/^ 

Mr. Penrose gave a " humph," partlyindignant, 
partly satisfied, and walked about the room 
for a minute, making it shake with bis portly form. 
And then he gave a low, short whistle, and wem 
downstairs, as he was told. Quite a different 
train of speculation had entered into bis mind 
when he uttered that sound. If Wilfrid should 
die, the chances were that some distant set of 
Ochterlonys, altogether unconnected with him- 
self, would come in for the estate, supposing 
Will's claim in the meantime to be substanti- 
ated. Perhaps even yet it could be hushed up ; 
for to see a good thing go out of the family was 
more than he could bear. This was what Mr. 
Penrose was thinking of as he went downstairs. 

It seemed to Mary a long time before HugL 
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tsane back wirb, die doctorr hat jet it ws 
lon^r: and Will säR lav aaieep. wirk k» 
npca her ^aonlder, buc movin^ nncHiT al 
time^i; and openin^ hia eve» now and tiien« 
There eonld be no donbt tbac ke was goüs^ to 
hft lAy bat wliat the üLiies» wa» to be^ wbetfcer 
^riona and moliznant. or tKe mere lesolt of 
over-fati^ne, oyer-ten:$ion. and agrrädon crf wund, 
^Ten tbe drx^or could not telL Bnt at käst it 
waa jy>%f»ible to remoTe Tifm^. wbick was a idief 
to all. Marr did not know kow the afteriMMHi 
pa'i'^ed. Ske saw Hngk conimg and going as 
nhe sat by ker aick boy^ wkom tker kad laid 
npr>n tke sofa, and keard kirn downsljirs talking 
to oncle Penrose, and tken ske was aware kj tke 
fionnd of cairiage-wkeeli at tke door tkat ke kad 
come to fetck tkem ; bnt all ker fiumhies were 
ka5ibed and qnieted as by tke infinence of poor 
Wiir« sleep. Ske did not £Del as if ske kad 
interest enoogk left in tke great qnestion tkat 
kad occapied ker so profoimdly on tke previons 
nigkt as to ask wkat new ligkt it was wkick 
Hngk kad seemed to ker for one moment to 
tbrow on it. A momentaiy wonder tkrilled 
tbrongk ker mind onee or twice wkile ske sat and 
^waitcd ; but tken Wül woidd stir, or kis keavy 
eyelids would lift nnconscionsly and ske would 
bc recalled to tke present calamity^ wkick seemed 
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nearer and more appalling than any other. She 
sat in the quiet, which, for Willis sake, had to be 
«nbroken, and in her anxiety and wom-out con- 
dition^ herseif by times slept " for sorrow/^ like 
those disciples among the olive-trees. And all 
other affairs feil back in her mind, as into a kind 
of twilight — a secondary place. It did not seem 
to matter what happened^ or how things came to 
be decided. She had had no serious ülness^to 
deal with for many, many years — almost never 
before in her life since those days when she lost 
her baby in India ; and her startled mind leapt 
forward to all tragic possibilities — to calamity 
and death. It was a dull day^ which^ no doubt^ 
deepened every shadow. The grey twilight seemed 
to close in over her before the day was half spent^ 
and the blinds were drawn down over the gr^at 
staring Windows^ as it was best they should be 
for Will, though the sight of them gave Mary a 
pang. All these conjoined circumstances drove 
every feeling out of her mind but anxiety for her 
boy's life, and hushed her facnlties, and made her 
life beat low, and stilled all other interests and 
«motions in her breast. 

Then there came the bustle in the house which 
was attendant upon Willis removal. Mr. Penrose - 
stood by, and made no objection to it. He was 
satisfied, on the whole, that whatever it might be 
b2 
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was. Mr. Penrose had even spokeu to Hugh, but 
had di*awii nothing from him but auxiety about 
tbe sick boy, to find the best doctor, and the 
best possible place to remove him to; not a 
Word about the private arrangement he had, no 
doubt, come to make, or the transfer of Earlston ; 
and if Will should die, perhaps, it could yet be 
hushed up. This was the last idea in Mr. 
Penrose^s mind, as he went in and shut behind 
him the resounding door. 
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which was as anxious as her owu^ but looked in 
upon her watching^ from time to time like a face 
out öf heaveh. She had been made to understand 
all about it — how her prayer had been granted^ 
and the cup had passed from her^ and her honour 
and her children^s had been vindicated for ever. 
She had been made to understand this^ and had 
given God thanks^ and feit one weight the less 
upon her soul ; but yet she did not understand 
it any more than Will did, who in his wanderings 
talked without cease of the looks his mother 
gave him ; and what had he done ? He would 
murmur by the hour such broken imreason as he 
had talked to Mary the morning before he was 
taken ill — that he meant to injure nobody — 
that all he wanted was his rights — that he would 
do anything for H\igh or for his mother — only 
he must have his rights ; and why did they all 
look at him so, and what did Nelly mean, and 
what had he done ? Mrs. Ochterlony sitting by 
his bedside with tears on her pale cheeks came 
to a knowledge of his mind which she had never 
possessed before — as clear a knowledge as was 
possible to a creature of so different a nature* 
And she gave God thanks in her heart that the 
danger had been averted, and remembered, in a 
confiised way, the name of old Sommerville, 
which had been engraved on her memory year» 
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tion to himself^ and going very fuUy into detail. 
CMd Sommerville^s daughter had been married, 
and lived with her husband at the border village 
where Mary^s marriage had taken place. It was 
she who häd waited on the bride, with all the 
natural excitement and interest belonging to the 
occasion ; and her husband and she^ yonng them- 
selves^ and füll of sympathy with the handsome 
young couple, had stolen in after them into 
the homely room where the marriage cere- 
mony, such as it was, was performed. The 
woman who told Hugh this story had not the 
faintest idea that siispicion of any kind rested 
upon the facts she was narrating, neither did her 
hearer teil her of it. He had listened with what 
eagerness, with what wonder and delight may 
be imagined, while she went into all the details. 
" She mayn't mind me, but I mind her/^ the 
anxious historian had said, her thoughts dwelling 
not on the runaway marriage she was talking of, 
as if that could be of importance, but on the un- 
built lodge, and the chances of getting it if she 
could but awake the interest of the young squire. 
" She had on but a cotton gown, as was not for 
the likes of her »on her wedding-day, and a bit 
of a straw-bonnet ; and it was me as took off her 
shawl, her hands being trembly a bit, as was to 
be expected ; I took her shawl off afore she came 
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into the room^ and I slipped in after her^ and 
made Eob come^ though he was shy. Bless your 
heart^ sir, the Captain and the young lady never 
noticed him nor me/^ 

Hugh had received all these details into bis 
mind with a distinctness which only the emer- 
gency could have made possible. It seemed to 
himself that he saw the scene — ^more elearly, far 
more clearly, than that dim vision of the other 
scene in India^ which now he ventured in his 
heart to believe that he recollected too. He 
told everything to Mr. Penrose, who sat with 
glum countenance, and listened. ^'And now, 
nncle," he said, "I will teU yon what my 
mother is ready to do. I don^t think she under- 
stands what I have told her about my evidence ; 
but I found this letter she had been writing when 
Will was taken ill. Yon can read it if you 
please. It will show yon at least how wrong 
you weve in thinking she would ever desert and 
abandon me/^ 

^'I never thonght she would desert and 
abandon you,'^ said Mr. Penrose; ^^of course 
every one must see that so long as you had the 
property it was her interest to stick to you — as 
well as for her own sake. I don^t see why I 
should read the letter; I daresay it is some 
bombastical appeal to somebody — she appealed 
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to me last night — to believe her; as if personal 
credibility was to be built upon in the absence of 
all proofs/' 

" But read it all the same," said Hugh, whose 
face was flushed with excitement. 

Mr. Penrose put on his spectacles^ and took 
the half-finished letter reluctantly into his band. 
He tumed it round and all over to see who it 
was addressed to; but there was no address; 
and when he began to read it^ he saw it was a 
letter to a lawyer, stating her case distinctly^ 
and asking for advice. Was there not a way of 
getting it tried and settled^ Mary had written ; 
was there not some eourt that could be appealed 
to at onee^ to examine all the evidence^ and 
make a decision that would be good and stand^ 
and could not be re-opened ? " I am ready to 
appear and be examined^ to do anything or 
everything that is necessary/^ were the last 
words' Mrs. Ochterlony had written; and then 
she had forgotten her letter, forgotten her reso- 
lution and her fear, and everything eise in the 
World but her boy who was iU. Her other boy, 
after he had set her heart free to devote itself 
to the one who now wanted her most, had found 
the letter ; and he, too, had been set free in his 
tum. TJp to that very last moment he had 
feared and doubted what Mr. Penrose called the 
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*' exposure^' for his mother ; he had been afraid 
of woimding her, afraid of making any Suggestion 
that could imply publicity. And npori the letter 
whieh Mr. Penrose tumed thus about in his 
hand was at least one large round blister of a 
tear — a big drop of compunetion, aud admira- 
tion, and love, which had dropped upon it out of 
Hughes proud and joyful eyes. 

" Ah/^ Said Uncle Penrose, who was evidently 
staggered : and he took off his spectacles and put 
them back in their case. ^^ If she were to make 
up her mind to tUat" he continued slowly, ^^ I 
would not say that you might not have a chance. 
It would have the look of being confident in her 
case. I'U teil you what, Hugh/' he went on, 
changing his tone. ".Does the doctor give 
muchhope of WiU?'' 

"Much hope V^ cried Hugh, faltering. " Good 
heavens ! uncle, what do you mean ? Has he 
told you anything? Why, there is every 
chance — every hope.^^ 

" Don't get excited/' said Mr. Penrose. " I 
hope so I am sure. But what I have to say is 
this: if anything were to happen to Will, it 
would be some distant Ochterlonys, I suppose, 
that would come in after him — supposing you 
were put aside, you .know. I donH mind 
working for Will, but I^d have nothing to do 
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with that.. / could not be the means of sending 
the property out of the family. And I don^t 
see now, in the turn things have taken^ that 
there would be any particular difficulty between 
ourselves in hushing it all up/' 

'^In hushing it up?^' said Hugh, with an 
astonished look. 

'' Yes, if we hold our tongues. I daresay that 
is all that would be necessary/' said Mr. Pen- 
rose. ^^ If you only would have the good sense 
all of you to hold your tongues and keep your 
counsel, it might be easily hushed up/^ 

But Uncle Penrose was not prepared for the 
shower of indignation that feil upon him. Hugh 
got up and made him an oration, whieh the 
young man poured forth out of the fulness of 
his heart; and said, God forgive him for the 
härm he had done to one of them, for the härm 
he had tried to do to all — in a tone very little in 
harmony with the prayer ; and shook oflP, as it 
were, the dust off his feet against him, and 
rushed from the house, carrying, folded up care- 
fully in his pocket-book, his mother^s letter. It 
was she who had found out what to do — she 
whose reluctance, whose hesitation, or shame, 
was the only thing that Hugh would have feared. 
And it was not only that he was touehed to the 
heart by his mother's readiness to do all and 
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everything for him j he was proud, too^ with that 
sweetest of exultation which recognises the abso- 
lute best in its best beloved. So he went through 
the STiburban streets carrying his head highj, 
with moisture in his eyes, but the smile of hope 
and a satisfied heart npon his lips. Hush it 
np ! when it was all to her glory from the first 
to the last of it. Rather write it np in letters 
of gold, that all the world might see it. This 
was how Hugh^ being still so young, in the pride 
and emotion of the moment, thought in his 
heart. 

' And Mrs. Ochterlony, by her boy's sick-bed^ 
knew nothing of it all. She remembered to ask 
for her blotting-book with the letters in it which 
' she had been writing^ but was satisfied when she 
heard Hugh had it ; and she accepted the inter- 
vention of old Sommerville, dead or living, with- 
out demanding too many explanations. She had 
now something eise more absorbing, more en- 
grossing, to oecupy her, and two supreme emo- 
tions cannot hold place in the mind at the same 
time. Will required constant care, an attention 
that never slumbered, and she would not have 
any one to share her wateh with her. She found 
time to write to Aunt Agatha, who wanted to 
come, giving the cheerfdllest view of matters 
that was possible, and declaring that she was 
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quite able for what she had to do. And Mary 
had another oflPer of assistance which touched 
her, and yet bronght a smile to her face. It was 
from Mrs. Kirkman, offering to come to her 
assistance at once, to leave all her responsibilities 
for tbe satisfaction of being with her friend and 
snstaining her strength and being " useful^' to 
the poor suflFerer. It was a most anxious letter, 
fiill of the wärmest entreaties to be allowed to 
come, and Mary was moved by it, though she 
gave it to Hugh to read with a faint smile on 
her lip. 

" I always told you she was a good woman/^ 
Said Mrs. Ochterlony. " If I were to let her 
come, I know she wöuld make a slave of herself 
to serve us both/' 

^^ But yon will not let her come,'' said Hngh, 
with a little alarm ; " I don't know about your 
good woman. She would do it, and then teil 
everybody how glad she was that she had been 
of so much use/' 

" But she is a good woman in spite of her 
talk,'' said Mary ; and she wrote to Mrs. Kirk- 
man a letter which fiUed the sonl of the coloneFs 
wife with many thoughts. Mrs. Ochterlony 
wrote to her that it would be vain for her to have 
any help, for she could not leave her boy — could 
not be apart from him while he was so ill, was 
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what Mary said — but that her friend knew how 
strong she was, and that it would not hurt her, if 
God would but spare her boy. '^Oh, my poor A^'iU l 
donH forget to think of him/' Mary said, and 
the heart whieh was in Mrs. Kirknaan^s wordy 
bosom knew what was meant. And then partly, 
perhaps, it was her fault ; she might have been 
wise, she might have held her peaee when Will 
came to ask that fatal information. And yet, 
perhaps, it might be for bis good — or perhaps 
— ^perhaps, God help him, he might die. And 
then Mrs. Kirkman's heart sank within her, and 
she was softer to all the people in her district, 
and did not feel so sure of taking upon her the 
part of Providence. She could not but remem- 
ber how she had prayed that Mary should not 
be let alone, and how Major Ochterlony had 
died after it, and she had feit that that was not 
what she meant, and that God, so to speak, had 
gone too far. If the same thing were to happen 
again ! She was humble and softened to all 
her people that day, and she spent hours of it 
upon her knees, praying with tears Streaming 
down her cheeks for Will. And it was not tili 
füll twenty-four hours after that she could take 
any real comfort from the thought that it must 
be for all their good; whieh shows that Mrs. 
Ochterlony^s idea of her after all was right. 
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These were but momentaiy breaks in the long 
Stretch of pain^ and terror, and lingering and 
sickening hope. Day after day went and came^ 
and Mary took no note of them, and knew 
nothing more of them than as they grew light 
and dark upon the pale face of her boy. Hugh 
had to leave her by times, but there was no 
break to her in the long-continned vigil. His 
afiairs had to go on, his work to be resumed, 
and his life to proceed again as if it had never 
come to that füll stop. But as for Mary, it 
began to appear to her as if she had lived all 
her life in that sick room. Then Islay came, 
always steady and trustworthy. This was to- 
wards the end, when it was certain that the crisis 
must be approaching for good or for evil. And 
poor Aunt Agatha in her anxiety and her loneli- 
ness had fallen ill too, and wrote piain tive, suffer- 
ing letters, which moved Mary's heart even in 
the great Stupor of her own anxiety. It was then 
that Hugh went, much against his will, to the 
Cottage, at his mother's entreaty, to carry com- 
fort to the poor old lady. He had to go to Earl- 
ston to see after his own business, and from thence 
to Aunt Agatha, whose anxiety was no less great 
at a distance than theirs w;as at hand ; and Hugh 
was to be telegraphed for at once if there was 
" any change.^' Any change ! — that was the way 
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they had got to speak, saying it in a whisper, as 
if afraid to trust the very air with words which 
implied so much. Hugh stole into the sick room 
before he went away, and saw poor Will, or at 
least a long white outline of a face, with two big 
startling eyes, black and shining, which mnst be 
Will's, lying back on the pillows; and he 
heard a babble of weary words about his mother 
and Nelly, and what had he done ? and withdrew 
as noiselessly as he entered, with the tears in his 
eyes, and that poignant and intolerable anguish 
in his heart with which the young receive the 
first intimation that one near to them must go 
away. It seemed an offence to Hugh, as he left 
the house to see so many lads in the streets, who 
were of Will's age, and so many children en- 
cumbering the place everywhere, unthought of, 
uncared for, unloved, to whom almost it would be 
a benefit to die. But it was not one of them 
who was to be taken, but Will, poor Will, the 
youngest, who had been led astray, and had 
stiU upon his mind a sense of guilt. Hugh was 
glad to go to work at Earlston to get the thought 
out of his mind, glad to occupy himself about 
the museum, and to try to forget that his 
brother was slowly approaching the crisis, after 
which perhaps there might be no hope ; and his 
he^rt beat loud in his ears every time he heard a 
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soundj dreading that it might be the promised 
summons, and that " some change^' — dreadful in- 
timation — had occurred ; and it was in the same 
State of mind that he went on to the Cottage, 
looking into the railway people's faces at every 
Station to see if, perhaps^ they had heard some- 
thing. He was not much like carrying comfort 
to anybody. He had never been within reach 
of the shadow of death before, except in the 
case of his uncle ; and his nncle was old^ and it 
was natural he should die — but Will ! When- 
ever he said^ or heard, or even thonght the name 
his heart seemed to swell, and grow '' grit/' as 
the Cumberland folks said, and climb into his 
throat. 

But yet there was consolation to Hugh even at 
such a moment. When he arrived at the Cottage 
he found Nelly there in attendance upon Aunt 
Agatha; and Nelly was füll of wistful anxiety, 
and had a world of silent questions in her eyes. 
He had not written to her in answer to her letter, 
though it had done so much for him. Nobody 
had written to the girl, who was obliged to stay 
quiet at home, and ask no questions, and occupy 
herseif about other matters. And no doubt 
Nelly had suffered and might have made her- 
seif very unhappy, and feit herseif deeply ne- 
glectedand injured, had shebeen ofthat manner 
s2 
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which was upon them, could not answer promptly 
— " All is well/^ And Aunt Agatha knew nothing . 
(rf this secret which lay between them j so far as 
Miss Seton had been informed as yet, Willis 
running away had been but a boyish freak, and 
his illness an ordinary fever. And yet somehow 
it made Hugh take a brighter view of everything — 
made him think less drearily of WilFs danger, 
and be less alarmed about the possible arrival of 
a telegram, when he read the question in Nelly 
Askell^s eyes. 

Bnt it was the morning after his arrival before 
he could make any response. Aunt Agatha, who 
was an invalid, did not come downstairs early, 
and the two young creatures were left to eaeh 
other's Company. Then there ensued a little 
interval of repose to Hugh's mind, which had 
been so much disturbed of late, which he did not 
feel willing to break even by entering upon 
matters which might produce a still greater con- 
fidence and rapprochement. All that had been 
passing lately had given a severe shock to his 
careless youth, which, before that, had never 
thought deeply of anything. And to feel him- 
self thus separated as it were from the world of 
anxiety and care he had been living in, and 
floated in to this quiet nook, and seated here all 
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tranquil in a nameless exquisite happiness^ with 
Nelly by him, and nobody to interfere with Lim, 
did him good, poor fellow. He did not care t 
break the spell even to satisfy her, nor perbaps 
to prodiice a more exquisite deligbt for himself. 
Tbe rest, and tbe sweet unexpressed sympatby, 
and tbe soft atmospbere that was about bim, gave 
Hugb all tbe consolation of wbieb at tbis mo- 
ment be was capable ; and be was only a man — 
and be was content to be tbus eonsoled witbout 
inquiring mueb wbetber it was as satisfactory for 
ber. It was only wben tbe ordioary routine of 
tbe day began, and disturbed tbe tSte-ä-tSte, tbat 
*be betbougbt bim of bow mueb remained to be 
explained to Nelly ; and tben be asked ber to go 
out witb bim to tbe garden. " Come and sbow 
me tbe roses we used to water/^ said Hugb ; 
" you remetnber V " And so tbey went out to- 
getber, witb perbaps^ if tbat were possible, a 
more entire possession of eacb otber^s society — a 
more complete Separation from everybody eise in 
tbe World. 

Tbey went to see tbe roses, and tbougb tbey 
were fading and sbabby, witb tbe last flowers 
overblown and disconsolate, and tbe leaves drop- 
ping oflF tbe brancbes, tbat melancboly sigbt made 
little impression on Nelly and Hugb. Tbe two 
indulged in certain reminiscences of wbat bad 
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been, '' you remember V^ — Comings back of the 
sweet recent imtroubled past, such as give to 
the pleasant präsent and fair future their greatest 
cbarm. And then all at once Hugb stopped 
short^ and looked in bis companion's face. He 
Said it witbont tbe least word of introduction, 
leaping at once into tbe beart of tbe subject^ in a 
way wbicb gave poor Nelly no waming, no time 
to prepare. 

'^ Nelly/' be said, all at once, " I never 
tbanked you for your letter/' 

" Ob, Mr. Hugb ! '' cried Nelly, and ber beart 
gave a sudden tbump, and tbe water sprang to 
ber eyes. Sbe was so mucb startled tbat sbe put 
ber band to ber side to relieve tbe sudden pant- 
ing of ber breatb. '^ I was going to ask you if 
you bad been angry ? '' sbe added, after a pause. 

" Angry ! How could I be angry ? '' said Hugb. 

^^ You migbt bave tbougbt it was very imperti- 
nent of me talking of tbings I bad no business 
witb/' Said Nelly, witb doYmcast eyes. 

'^ Impertinent ! Perbaps you suppose I would 
tbink an angel impertinent if it came down from 
beaven for a moment, and sbowed a little 
interest in my concems V said Hugb. ^^ And do 
you really tbink you bave no business witb me, 
Nelly ? I did not tbink you were so indifferent 
to your friends.'' 
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^No/^ Said Nelly, with a tremulous voice; 
and now whatever might come of it^ it would 
Jbave been quite impossible for her to raise her 
eyes. 

'^ Ah, I See/' said Hugh, ^^ it was only to show 
me what to do— ^but all the same it was your 
doing. If you had not written to me like that, 
I was more likely to have gone and hanged 
myself, than to have minded my business and 
Seen the people. Nelly, I will always say it 
was you/' 

" No — no/' said Nelly, withdrawing, not with- 
out some difficulty, her hand out of his. " Never 
mind me ; I am so glad — I am so very glad ; 
but then I don't know about dear Mrs. Ochter- 
lony — and oh, poor Will l" 

His brother's name made Hugh fall back a 
little. He had very nearly forgotten everything 
just then except Nelly herseif. But when he 
remembered that his brother, perhaps, might be 
dying 

" You know how ill he is,'' he said, with a 
little shudder. '^ Nelly, it must be selfish to be 
happy. I had almost forgotten about poor Wül/' 

"Oh, no, no,'' cried Nelly; "We must not 
forget about him; he never could mean it — he 
would have come to himself one day. Oh, Mr. 
Hugh ^" 
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»ilent like that, and turn your head away — ^you 
know there is nobody in the world that loves you 
like vxeJ' 

" Oh, please don^t say any more just now," 
Said Nelly, through her tears. " When I thiuk 

of poor Will who is perhaps And he and I 

were babies together; it is not right to be so 

happy when poor Will Yes, oh yes — another 

time I will not mind/^ 

And even then poor Nelly did not mind. 
They were both so young, and the sick boy was 
far away from them, not under their eyes as it 
were ; and even whatever might happen, it could 
not be utter despair for Hugh and Nelly. They 
were selfish so far as they could not help being 
selfish — they had» their moment of delight 
Standing there under the faded roses, with the 
dead leaves dropping at their feet. Neither 
autumn nor any other ehill — neither anxiety nor 
suspense, nor even the shadow of death could 
keep them asunder. Had not they the more 
need of each other if trouble was coming ? That 
was Hughes philosophy, and Nelly's heart could 
not say him nay. 

But when that moment was over Aunt Agatha^s 
voice was heard caUing from an upper window. 
'' Hugh, Hugh \" the old lady caUed. " I see 
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^ ^ Said. And poor Nelly for lier 
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paJrt put up another prayer, speechless^ in an 
agony — " God forgive us/^ she said, in her in- 
nocent heart. 

But all at once both of them stopped praying, 
stopped weeping, and gave one simultaneons cry, 
that thrilled through the whole grey landscape. 
And this was why it was: — Hngh, a distant 
' figure on the road^ had met the messenger^ had 
tom open the precious dispatch. It was too far 
oflFto teil them in words, or make any other intelli- 
gible sign. What he did was to fling his hat 
into the air and give a wild shout, which they 
saw rather than heard. Was it all well ? Nelly 
went to the gate to meet him, and held by it> 
and Annt Agatha come tottering downstairs. 
And what he did next was to tear down the road 
like a racehorse^ the few country folks about it 
staring at him as if he were mad, — and to seize 
Nelly in his arms in open day, on the open road, 
and kiss her pnbliely before Aunt Agatha, and 
Peggy, and all the world. " She said she would 
not mind,^^ eried Hngh, breathless, Coming head- 
long into the garden, '^ as soon as we heard that 
Will was going to get well ; and there^s the des« 
pateh, Annt Agatha, and Nelly is to be my wife/* 

This was how two joyful events in the Ochter- 
lony family intiimated themselves at the same 
moment to Miss Seton and her astonished house. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

'ND this waa how it all ended, so far as 
any end can be said to have come 
lo any episode in human history. 
^Vhile Will was still only recovering 
— putting his recoUections slowly together — and 
not very certain about them^ what they were, 
Hugh and bis motber went tbrougb the pre- 
liminarics necessary to have Mrs. Ochterlony's 
carly marriage proved before the proper court — 
a procccding which Mary did not shrink from 
when the time came that she could look calmly 
over the whole matter, and deeide npon the best 
course. She was surprised to see her own nn- 
fiuished letter preserved so carefuUy in Hugh's 
pocketbook. " Put it in the fire/^ she said to 
him, " it will only pnt us in mind of painfiil 
thinga if you keep it;'' and it did not occur to 
Mary why it was that her son smiled and pnt it 
back in its place, and kissed her band, which 
' gi*own thin and white in her long seclnsion. 
then he told her of Nelly, and Mrs. 
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Ocliterlony was glad — glad to the bottorn of her 
heart, and yet touched by a momentary pang 
for which she was angry with herseif. He 
had stood by her so in all this time of trial^ and 
now he was about to rejmove himself a little, ever 
so little further off firom her, though he was 
her first-born and her pride; but then she 
despised herseif, who conld grudge, even for half 
a moment, his reward to Hugh, and made haste 
to make amends for it, even though he was 
nnconscious of the offence. 

" I always thonght she should have been my 
child/^ Mary said, '' the very first time I saw her. 
I had once one like her; and I hungered and 
thirsted for Nelly when I saw her first. I did 
not think of getting her like this. I will love 
her as if she were my own, Hugh/' 

" And so she will be yonr oym" said Hngh, not 
knowing the difference. And he was so happy 
that the sight of him made his mother happy, 
though she had care enough in the meantime 
for her individual share. 

For it may be supposed that Will, such a youth 
as he was, did not come out of his fever changed 
and like a little child. Such changes are few in 
this World, and a great sickness is not of necessity 
a moral agent. When the first languor and 
comfort of his convalescence was over, his mind 
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began to revive and to join things together, as 
was natural — and he did not know where or how 
he had broken oflF in the confused and darkling 
Story that retumed to his brain as he pondered* 
He had forgotten, or never understood about all 
that happened on the day he was taken ill, but 
yet a dreamy Impression that some break had 
come to his plans^ that there was some obstaele^ 
something. that made an end of his rights, as he 
still called them in his mind, hovered about his 
recoUections. He was as frank and open as it 
was natural to his character to be, for the first 
few days after he began to recover, before he had 
made much progress with his recoUections ; and 
then he became moody and thoughtfiil and per- 
plexed, not knowing how to piece the story out. 
This was perhaps, next to death itself, the thing 
which Mary had most dreaded, and she saw that 
though his sickness had been all but death, it 
had not changed the character or identity of the 
pale boy absorbed in his own thoughts, uncom- 
municating and unyielding, whose weakness com- 
pelled him to obey her like an Infant in everything 
extemal, yet whose heart gave her no such 
obedience* It was as unlike Hughes frank exu- 
berance of mind, and Islay's steady but open soul, 
as could be conceived. But yet he was her boy 
as much as either; as dear, perhaps even more 
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bound to her by the evil he had tried to do, and 
hy the suflfering he himself had bome. And now 
$he had to think not only how to remedy the wrong 
he had attempted, and to put such harm out of his 
and everybody^s power, but to set the discord in 
himself at rest, and to reconcile the jangled 
chords. It was this that gave her a preoecupied 
look even while Hugh spoke to her of all his 
plans. It was more difficult than appeariug 
before the court, harder work perhaps than any* 
thing she had yet had in her händs to do — and 
hard as it was, it was she who had to seek the 
occasion and begin. 

She had been sitting with her boy, one win- 
terly afternoon, when all was quiet in the house — 
they were stül in the lodging in Liverpool, not 
far from Mr. Penrose^s, to whieh Will had been 
removed when his illness began ; he was not 
well enough yet to be moved, and the doctors 
were afraid of cold, and very reluctant to send 
him, in his weak state, still fiirther to the north. 
She had been reading to him, but he was evidently 
paying no attention to the reading, and she had 
left off and began to talk, but he had been im- 
patient of the talk. He lay on the sofa by the 
fire, with his pale head against the pillow, looking 
thin, spectral, and shadowy, and yet with a weight 
of weary thought upon his overhanging brow, 
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and in his dose compressed lips^ which grie^ed 
bis mother^s heart. 

" Win/' «he Said suddenly, '' I shonld Kke to 
speak to yon firankty abont what you hare on 
yonr mind. Yoa are tliinking of what hap- 
pened before you were taken ill ?'' 

'* Yes/' he said, tnraing qnickly npon her his 
great hollow eyes^ shining with interest and snr- 
prise ; and then he stopped short^ and compressed 
his npper fip again^ and looked at her with a 
watehful eye, conscioos of the imperfection of 
his own memoiy, and nnirilling to commit him- 
self. 

^' I will go orer it aB, that we may nnderstand 
eaeh other,'' said Mary, thongh the eflfort made 
her own eheek pale. " Ton were told that I had 
been mamed in India jnst before yon were bom, 
and yon were led to beKeve that yonr brothers 
were — ^were — ^illcgitimate, and that yon were yonr 
father^s herr. I don't know if they eyer told 
yon, my poor boy, that I had been married in 
Seotland long before; at« aH eyents, they made 
yon believe '^ 

" Made me beliere V' said Will, with feverisli 
haste; "do people generally marry each other 
more than once ? I don't see how yon can say 
' made me believe/ '' 

'' Well, Will, perhaps it seemed very clear as it 
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was told to you/' said Mary, with a sigh ; '^ and 
you have even so much Warrant for your mistake, 
that your father too took firight, and thouglit 
because everybody was dead that saw us married 
that we ought to be married again ; and I yielded 
to his wish, though I knew it was wrong. But 
it appears everybody was not dead; two people 
who were present have come to light very nnex- 
pectedly, and we have applied to that Court — 
that new Court, you know, where they treat 
such things — ^to have my marriage proved, and 
Hughes legitimacy dedared* It will cost some 
money, and it will not be pleasant to me ; but 
better that than that such a mistake should ever 
be possible again/^ 

Will looked in his mother^s face, and knew 
and saw beyond all question that what she told 
faim was absolute iaci ; not even irtähj but fact ; 
the sort of thing that can be proved by witnesses 
and established in law. His mouth which had 
been compressed so close, relaxed ; his under lip 
drooped, his eyes hid themselves, as it were, 
linder their lids. A sudden blank of mortification 
and humbled pride came over his souL A mis- 
take, simply a mistake, such a blunder as any 
fool might make, an error about simple facts 
which he might have set right if he had tried. 
And now for ever and ever he was nothing but 
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honest house. You would have been obliged 
to conceal me and my shame in the dark* 
ness — ^to Cover me over in some grave with no 
name on it — to banish me to the ends of the 
earth '^ 

" Mother l" said Will, rising up in his gannt 
length and paleness on the sofa. He did not 
understand it. He saw her figure expanding, as 
it were, her eyes shining in the twilight like two 
great moumfal stars, the hot colonr rising to 
her face, her voice labonring with an excitement 
which had been long pent np and found no 
Channel; and the thrill and jar in it of snp- 
pressed passion, made a thrill in his heart« 

'' And your father \" she went on, always 
with growing emotion, ^^ whom you are all proud 
of, who died for his duty and left his name 
without a blot; — he would have been an im- 
postor like me, a man who had taken base 
advantage of a woman, and deceived all his 
fiiends, and done the last wrong to his children, — 
we two that never wronged man nor woman, that 
would have given our lives any day for any one 
of you, — that is what you would have made us 
out V' 

" Mother \" said Will. He could not bear it 
any longer. His heart was up at last, and 
spoke. He came to her, crept to her in his 
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weaknesä, and laid hia long &eble anns lamid 
her aa ahe sat h i d ing her fiice. " Modier ! doa't 
say that. I umat hare beea nuuL Xot wfaat / 

would have made you out '' 

" Oh, mv poor Will, my boy, my dariiiig^^ 
aaid Mary, " not yoa — I never meant yoa V 

And she clasped her boy close^ and held hna 
to her, not knowing what ahe Tn^^ant, Ati^ then 
she rouaed heraelf to aodden recoüection of hia 
fcei)Icue^8, and took him back to hia aofa, and 
brooded over him like a bird over her nest. And 
after awhile Llay came in^ brmgiiig fresh air 
and newä, and a breath firom the onter world. 
And p<x)r Wlll'a heart bein^ still so young, and 
having at laat tuached the depths, took a 
rebound and came np« not like> and yet not 
nnlike the heart of a little child. Erom that 
time hia mocdinesa^ hia hea^y hroir, his com- 
pre:!)äed lip. grew kaa apparent, and out of his 
long ponderinga wizh himaelf there came aweeter 
firuita. He had been oa die edge o£ a pjrecipice^ 
and he had not known it ; and nov that after 
the d^mger w«a o^ier he Lad dbcoTered that 
dacger, such a thrlll came OTer him as comes 
scmecimea upon tLotse wbo aze the most fool- 
* -^^ '^ the aioeneiit of peiil. He had not seen 
m$ €i ^he p^t 2>or the tarot of it until 
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But probably it was a relief to all, as it was a 
great relief to poor Will, when liis doctor pro- 
posed a complete change for him, and a winter 
in the South. Mary had moved about very little 
since she brought her children home from India, 
and her spirit sank before the thought of travel 
in foreign parts, and among unknown tongues. 
Bnt she was content when she saw the light 
come back to her boy's eye. And when he was 
well enough to move, they went away* together, 
Will and his mother, Mary and her boy. He 
was the one who needed her most. 

And when Hugh and Nelly were married, the 
Percivals sent the little bride a present, very 
pretty, and of some value, which the Ochter- 
lonys in general accepted as a peace-offering. 
Winnie^s letter which accoinpanied it was not, 
however, very peaciefül in its tone. '' I daresay 
yon think yonrself very happy, my dear/' 
Winnie wrote, '^ bnt I would not advise yon to 
calculate upon too mnch happiness. I don^t 
know if we were ever meant for that. Mary, 
who is the best woman among ns, has had a 
terrible deal of trouble; and I, whom perhaps 

* They went to San Remo, if any one woald like to know, 
for no particalar reason that I can teil, except that the heloved 
physician, Dr. Antonio, has thrown the shield of his protec- 
tion over that picturesque little place, with its golden orange 
groves and its delicious sea. 



jtjjT'. I wduier aften^ 
r 1 -a^. i IL. TT * xnY Tieaning a£ all in it. 
--: ■ : -<i:^ "n-i - Ti^^iLii d.t3e i». And yoa 

X- \ . ^^-t-.:-i» ii:i X 7 a .isK ycn can ki» 
'.T _-. , r r.. -£. x.'m^* ▼»» Biy &fCHiiite 

... 1 -^-^ xv^* 

* . ~ 1 1::: ^_ rr-'^ ie:xiTt rnn» Letter widi a 
-. _ . >u -5*^«.. * "i" it^^ir -cvg. ir i» ohIt TUnnie's 

-* . l.\> *!- * "i: -:.v ikj riar.'' Ami periiaps on 
'vi >- t »uö- .viuc A^cii räiis WÄ» wovst oS 
u ..■ • I. S»i<." Tzis- Ar: jlcae wien tlie Toung 
.'^^-.';'*^ n;.r^»i, jbs^ '«r:l:^ :iiirar:il, in the spring; 
i::vi -t :. • :11c ^ncrlicr Jijry wxmz awar with her 
\*v V u:c Aci-^ii^i iiiii au cnilii left to devote 
"icr>*.'/' "x* . 4nd ic ▼'jsj T^nr sileai in tie Cottage, 
^ ^crr? >ac 5ar ir iciLr? witi ncnhrng more com- 
j.\t tx na^LC cäan rie E,f!iri~Deax wäre, Frands 
Ochxrrciij^^ ^.fr. btd^re hat eyesw And Sir 
t\i^jLrd w;» T^rr inirm ttat year. Bnt yet 
Mi:s$ S«ftx>n S?c::id a coii;«olätioa that fev people 
vould tLiTi* tbou^t o£ in the Henii Denx, and 
Wd^nr the next winter Mary was to come home. 
And she bad always ber poor people and ber 
letters, and tbe Kirtdl singing sofily nnder its 
dewy braes. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possessioii 
of JofiSPH ^Iayieb, £sq., F.S.A., Fraucib Wkdgwood, Esq., G. Dar- 
.WIN, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedowood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Metktabd. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Glaostonb. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Poi^- 
traits and 300 other Beautifiü Illiistrations, alegantly bound, 
price 42s. 

*' This ig the Life of Wedgwood to the ezpected appearance of whlch I referred 
at Bxmlem."^Extract/hmi a Letter to the AuUwr h§ the Eight Hon. W. E. Oladatont. 

" This very beaatlful book oontains that Life of Wedgwood which for the last 
flfteen yeara Misa Meteyard haa had in view. anu to which the Wedgwood family, 
and all who have papers valoable in relbttou to its snbject, hare been cordially 
oontribating. In hie admirable sketch of Wedgwood, giyei at Baralem, it was 
to the pablication of this biography that Mr. Gladaione looked forward with 
pleasara It is a very accarate and valoable book. To give thelr fallest valae to 
the engravings of wurka of art which largely enrlch the volnmes, the biography 
has been made by its pablishers a choice specimen of their own art as b^k* 
makers. Neither care nor cost have been gmdged." — Excaminer. 

**The appearance of such a werk as MisB Meteyard's *Life of Josiah Wedgwood* 
is an eventof importance in the sister spherea of literatnre and art The biographer 
of oor great potter has more than ordinary lltnesa for the fnlälment of her labour 
of love. She is an enthoslastic admlrer and a practised connoiaaeor of Ceramlc 
Art, and she brings the pleaaant energy of individaal taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, aathentic, and well-arrauged Information, and the welKbalanced 
style of an experleuced liUeraUur. The interest of the book grows with every page. 
The reader will perose the nunerons interesting parUcnlars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with uunsual satisfaction, and will lay down the work 
with nndoubting contldence that it will rank as a classic among biographles— an 
exhanstive work of the flrst rank in ita schooL" — Morning FotL 

** No book has come before ns for some time so stored with interesting Inf orma^ 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distingoished bj a clever and eneigetic style, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest in her sabject 
The hiatory of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
who broaght It to perfection, have evidently been to her a labour of love ; and of 
the spirit and manner in which she has execated it we can hardly speak too highly. 
llie splendid getting np of the work reflectsioach credit on the hoose from\^ch 
it is iasaed." — Dublin Unioenity Magaüne. t 

**The biography of Joaiah Wedgwood has^fUIeln into good han(!hL Miss Meteyard 
has infosed into her task a congenial spirit, a coltivated taste, and, in addition to 
flfteen years* study of her subjeot, she has been able to enrlch her book with a maas 
of private letters and docoments ralating to Josiah Wedgwood which have been 
wholly inaocessible to other writers. These givctSie ^pork a character of reliable 
information to which no rival cou lay claim. The pablishers have spared neither 
laboar nör expense in the costly illostrationfi of the exquisite artistlc gems which 
adom the book."— 7Ae Sfulling MoifatiM. 

**It needs no special adveitleement to make ns aware, so soon as we open Uie 
book, that this is the life of the great Wedgwood, execated with an enthoslastic in^ 
doatry and illnatrated with a taste which will be safücient to satisfy Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett may be f aü-ly congratuiated on having tumed 
oat the best English book of the year on art." — VaauiUan's Magaziae. 

'* In thia magnificent volome we welcome one of the very noblestoontribntiona to 
the hiatory of the Ceramic art ever publiahecL We place it at once and perma- 
uently aide by aide with Beniard Paliasy's Memoire and with Benvenato Gellbii'a 
Antobiography. An abundauce of rare and very precious materlals is häre admir- 
ably put together by the dexteroud band and exi^uisite taste of Mias Meteyard. A 
more coasclentious discharge of the reaponsible doties devolving npon tne biogra.- 
uherof a realiy great man has not been witnessed, we believe, fllnce tho da^sof 
fioswell, the greatest of all biographers."— ^im. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKEXrS 
NEW WORKS, NOW READY. 

THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELETS LIFE 

AND REGOLLEGTIONS. Yols. IIL and IV. completing the 
Work. 308., bound. 

Among the other distlngnished peraoiu mentloned in these voImneB are the 
Emperora Alexander, Nicholae, and Napoleon IIL ; Kings George IV., Wil- 
liam 17., and Leopold L ; Princes Talleyrand, Eaterhasy, Napoleon, Packler 
Mcskan; the Dnkea of Snasez, York, Cambridge, Wellington, d'OrleanB, 
d' Anmale, Bnmewick, Manchester, Beanf ort, Cleveland, Bichmond, Backing- 
harn; Lords Byron, Melboome, Lansdowne, Holland, Brongham, Alvanley, 
Yarmonth, Petersham, Grayen, Saliabary, Devonshire, Dncle, Glasgow, Malmes- 
bary, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, &c. Sirs Bobert Peel, T. Lawrence, W. 
Enighton, George Dashwood, George Warrender, Lmnley SkefQngton, Bnlwer 
Lytton, Coont d'Orsay, Couit de Momy, the Bot. Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, 
Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Bean Bmmmell, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, 
W. a Landor, James and Horaoe Smith, Jack Masters, Assheton Smith, && 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, 
Morgan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Landon, the Coontess GaiccioU, && 

OpINIONB of THB PbESS ON YoU. 3 AND 4. 

^* It is pleasont to be told aboat men of note, or the varions phases of high social 
life, in the light and sparkling m&nner pecaliar to these memoirs. The most fasti- 
dioas critic will scaroely dony that Mr. Berkeley possesses the gift of writing in an 
amosing strain on social, sporting, or other general subjects ; and that he had the 
command of abondauce of materials f or his pen will be proved by his whole 
work."— ifiomwiflr Pott 

^The Chief soaroe of gratiflcation to be derived from these, as from the preced- 
ing Tolomes, will be discovered in the references to distingashed persuns which 
crowd every poge, showing an acqaaintance with ahost of royal personages, 
nobiemen, pollticians, artists, actors, poets, and wits, which has fallen to the iot of 
bat few members even of aristocratic society."— J/eMen^pcr. 

'■'■ Mr. Berkely's new volames are very pleasant reading indeed. He has Stores of 
anecdutes to teil, aAd many of these he teils very deiightfally. The work is a 
most amasing repertory of anecdotal recullections, illostrative of the highest 
ciasses of society in England." — 8u$t, 

M These conclading yolomes of Mr. Grantley Berkeley*8 reminisoenoes are Jost aa 
amosing as their predecessors. They are fall of interest"— i'reM. 

OfINIONB on VoLS. 1 AND 2. 

** A book onrlvalled in its position in the ränge of modern literatare. We have 
here a pictore in the recollections of a living man of a State of suciety which is now 
superseded, and of which very few relics still remain to be iUnstrated. In the 
present case there is allowance to be made for the resentment, rightly or wrongly 
eatertained, for what the author cousidered to be a family plot and persecntion. On 
the other band, his keen appreciation of nataral objects, his thoroogh tntimacy 
with his dogs and bis horses, is not only an evldence of bis powers of Observation, 
bat a creditabie testimony to his possession of some of the higher homanitiea 
Like William the Conqaeror, it is ciear that he * loved the tall deer as if he wei-e 
their father,' und we cannot bat be tolerunt of a trae sportsman who might have 
piayed a better part if he had had better oppjrtanitiea."— r/ic Thtua. 

*' A clever, freeepoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has iived from boyiiood the life of a dab-man, Sportsman, and man of fashion, has 
thrufTO his best stories aboat himseif and his fnends, into an anecdotic aatobiogru- 
phy. Of coQrse it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and 
welL Theibook is fall of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they 
were relAtAl at a clab-window, and all with point of greater or less piqoancy."— 
Spectator. 

'*■ There is a large fand of amasement in these volomes. The details of the an- 
thor 8 life are replete with mach that is Interesting. A book so brimfai of anecdote 
cuimot bat be ttaGcea&t\d."~-Ätfta^»um. 
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MESSRS. HUKST AND BLACKETrS 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FEELD-MARSHAL VISCOÜNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., &c. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Visooüntbss 
Ck)MBBRMRRB and Gapt W. W. Knolltb. 2 v. Svo, with Portraita. 80». 

"The gallant Stapleton Cotton, VlBConnt Combermere, was one of «hose men 
who belong to two epoohs. He was a soldler, aotively engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last oentory came to its troabled close; and he was among ns bat as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, glorioosly laden with years, laorels, and pleasant re- 
miniscencos. To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerfal part ia. the daUes and pleasares of life, leavbig to an only son an inherlt- 
ance of a great name, and to a sorrowing widow the task of recording how the 
bearer of the name won for it all his greatness. Thls has been done, evidently as 
a labonr of love, by Lady Combermere, and she has been efficienüy asslsted in the 
milltary details by Gaptain Knollys. Apart from the biographical and professional 
details, the volomes, moreover, are fnll of Sketches of persons of importanoe or 
Interest who came into oonnection with Lord Combermere.**— J.MefiiSttm. 

** A welcome and gracef olly written memorial of cne of the greatest of England's 
aoldiers, and worthiest of her son& It is a most interesting work."— ifomiiHr PmL 

**This biography, aboondlng inletters «uid other nnpnblished materials, is all 
(resh and trostworthy Information, as to the life of a man whose career desenred a 
pecord."— Ärammer. 

** All throogh the lengthened career of thts grand old soldier we are enabled to 
follow him Step by step, incident by tncldent, throogh the pages of these thorooghly 
roadable and most entertaüiing volames.*'— ^r/n. 

** The f eelhig of rospect and regard whlch the public in general entertained for 
Lord Combermere, and the love of thone who were permitted the honoor of closeir 
-acquaintance or friendship, will cause these volumes to be received with profonud 
pleosnre. They present to ns a most complete history of the gallant soldier*s pro- 
fessional career, and g've an intlmate, acqnaintance with his private life. If it wera 
poBsible, they raise the estimation of him as a snccessfnl, brave, and able soldier, 
and atid proofs of an affectionate and genial natore to the many which are 
familiär to os all, and have long slnce marked him out for a high place in the 
esteem of men who honoor the noble, the wise, and the good." — Court JournaL 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natnral History of the Game, 

Game Birda, and Fish of that conntry. By Majob W. Ross Kin», 

F.R.G.S., F.S. A.S. 1 vol. super royal Svo, lUnatrated with beauti- 

ful Colonred Plates and Woodcuts. 20s. Elegantly bound. 

"Trothfol, simple, and eztremely obsenrant, Major King has been able to throw 

moch ligfat opon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 

which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the coontry, as well as of the 

creatores inhabiting it, are as bright and graphlc as they are evidently correct"— 

Athenaettm. 

" In ' The Sportsman and Natorallst in Canada ' we have a fall, troe, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts conceming American animals which the anthor 
was able in a three years* residence to collect. We have these facts in a goodly 
volome, splendidly iliostrated, and with its contents so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any descrfption of bird, beast or fish may be made almost mstantly. It is 
an important contribotion to Natural History, and a work the intendlng travellor 
will consult once and again, since it gives him the informatlon he most needs, and 
flnds least generally accessible. The bouk will take its position in the foremost 
rank of works of its class. The descriptions thronghojit are written by one who is 
a master of his sobject, and who writes English soch' as fei^ are able to eqoaL Of 
recent British traveilera few can vie with its author in close Observation of natons, 
and in thoae graces of style and scholarship which make the Information con* 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserve. In fact, . 
slnce the works of Eliot Warburton and ELingiake, no book of travels with which 
we are acqnainted has been written in a style more dear, foroible, pictoresquei" — 
StmdayTima. 

*'.To all British sportsmen who may meditate a vlsit to Canada, or who are 
curiQus about its game and fish, this work will prove most yaloable."— T^Ae FieUL 
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FaIso^s o::ajiacti:i:> psawx from life. 

3ä A ?^mm XdjmiiK Ji^iniur tc - Tmsuük ZJit in noMB." 2 t. 2U. 

* X ^.«uua i^<»^?»4 «m«^ tt;u ^mjmiw : w.nwn«. ^i>id: « Unffir i j mwllij . « qmck 

*i. «sC Ute. iiv«tt«»a*««>> ^u >tt ^^ut 14 imax^ Sht tmint m Iwiil vubhi^iks of BriBS 

i} V o^ IM». " — Siimtmm. 

- ^^>» c » ^ivS. ft *«# ^wrur «r^ftd^r üiunic ?; n^tit tt 1« ^aegy read mnd 
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' ^^)«lMr v.umu» >MiW Uhr ^«««ie«: jimn— . ^1» «Mtersbük matntO^ 
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SPOKT AXr> SPV^KTSMES: A Book of Kecol- 

Ikv^^u«»;. ^ CabiJUi«B>^SBrsf^£R^ fT«.^Kii^Ii2astntioii&. 13s. 

»i^y* Ä K*.-ai -rwi i. i* l^i* 5:i0itwif>K Tf «:i». läif £B£bsk cc«Ha«s. Awmlia, 
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GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a M$ir to 
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MESSRS. HÜRST AND BLACKETT'S 
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ENGLTSH TRAVELLERS AND ITALTAN 

BRIQANDS : a Narrative of Captnre and Gaptivity. By W. J. 0. 
MoBNg. Second Edition. Revised with Additiona. 2 yoIb., with 
Portrait and other lUustrationa. 2l8. 

"Mr. Moeiu had a bad tlme of it among fhe Itallaa Briganda Bat hl» mlafop- 
tnnes are now to hlmself and to hls f rieads a Boorce of no little entertainment, and 
ve can 8«y for thoae who listen to hia story that we have foUoveed him in hia 
adventares with pleasare. He teils bis tale in a olear and simpie style, and with 
that oonfldent manliness which is not afraid t« be natnraL**— 27ie Timet. 

** Mr. Moens has had an experience and an ad venture of startllng magnltnde in 
these prosaic tlmes of onra He has seen vrhat no other Engiishman has seen, and 
has done what no one eise has doae, and has written a bright and charming book 
as the resolt"— iltf the Ytar RaunA 

"Mr. Moens teils, in this book, of hls life among the brigands aa their prlsoner 
nntll the payment of the heayy ransom asked for himself and hls friend Mr. 
Aynsley. Here, then, is a man with a good story to telL It does not follow as a 
common law of natore that he happens to know how to teil it ; bat, for the comf ort 
of all who woold like to make an honest story aboat robbers, fall of adventare, 
recent and qaite trae, part of their Christmas reading, be it known that Mr. Moena 
does know how to teil his tal& He teils it faithf ally and simply. It is very hite- 
resting.**— ^jramiMT. 

" In these volomes, the literary merits of which are nnmeroas, we have the trae 
Btory of the captore of Mr. Moens by the brigands of Soath Italy. We have no 
doabt that the book will be extensively read ; we are qaite sare that it will do an 
immense amoont of good. It lets in a flood of light apon the dens of these robbera. 
It will brhig to bear npon the whole System the pablic oplnion of Eoropei'*— Ztotfy 
Nein. 

FROM OADET TO COLONEL: The Record of 

a Life of Active Service. Bj Major-General Sir Thomab Seaton, 
K.G.B. 2 vols. with Hlustrations, 2l8. 

**It ia diffloalt to imagüie anything more interestlng both to soldiers and 
civilians than Sir Thomas Seaton's reoord of hls active career. Apart from ita 
amasing contents the work most be viewed as a valaable additlon to oar litersr 
ture."— ilMouBtun. 

** Here are two volomes of pleasant, racy, personal memoirs by a Veteran 
soldier, who, with the refreshing frankness of bis class, givesas all his experiencea 
from the day he took shipping on the Downs as a Cadet ander the Old Company, 
down abnost to the present time, when, fall of years and honoars, he enjoys hia 
retraite as a Major-Qeneral in the Qaeen*s servioe, and his well-won decoration aa 
a Knight Commander of the Bath The wrlter backled on his sword in 1832. and 
made it do good service throogh the disastroos Cabal campaign uid at the last 
Biege of Delhi Sir Thomas Seaton has, in trath, prodaoed a delightfal book.** 
^Umted Servitx (kuette, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 

TUBE. By William Stamiol 2 vols. with Portrait. 218. 

** Mr. Stamer has been by tams a sailor, a soldier, a dasher in Paris, a recrnit in 
a foreign legion, a sportsmsn in America. His book is a story of a wild life, not 
wlthoat a certaln vivacity and ».muMmpuf—Athetueum. 

**TherB is mach interesting and exciting matter in this lively and arnnslng 
book"— AMder. 

^ The two voinmes in which Mr. Stamer has recorded bis adventares are of deep 
and varied interest, and a career so remarfcable as his haa seldom been described. 
The volames are excesslvely entertahiing, and in all the varied scenea throogh 
wlüch the aathor condacts os he is always an intelligent gaide and a pleasant 
friend. We cheerfally recommend bis adventares to all who read for amasement 
There is, too, mach Information of positive and practical valae to be deriVed from 
hia work."— JSunday Time», 
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TACHTLSG KOUXD THE WEST OF ENG- 

** A «mr iiriinwiiiiii. woHL W« cHt Mitwi y fmmtcm» a san "gieaammt aad ro- 
■■nn jairitciiii ▼'>?««• ^bot tbas <jf dto Moshur jf du» voIbb» roond Ae nmgh 
aal mas^L WMt :>iwft /f g»np»mi, whidi f<jngas dia eusflis dC OKB«a£ aai Deron- 
mm. Ihn b«ii<i h^bnuitsr «jT dm» «ma«. dl« LiJArct Sjokb S«. Hirfctil. die llne 
«ul cown '!< 3« UfT'irri. •yunMr'i'« H<wit> dl« radtr ^^«illy lalnk. *« somB rock ob 
whidt th« EAlii-tsoo« bisTes di« fm? <tf dw sturoL ni pnie» db» ■MiöMr «p 
ChaniMC ««t «ai«iai$ die aanetioiw widch MdL a ^n?««» «flonlBd: «Ufe die nmaj 
maaH tawm^ «ml ▼tliii^e^ «ad tüeir oümiiitoiiak amit ^i« jicUed a ( 
■moont Y piMMor« H» dUM« viiu f«jr di« ärst tim«^' 
Wc niM^bt. if «imeB pwjuitftwL gnre iiniB7 ä uw w rtia y « 
wrmkl cmt'mj tu die reoder die mauo gxMtl opiaiBB of lli» rak vUA we kaTe oor- 
art^w CaaMd Ceimb ÜTparanL^— 4AMr«r. 

BBIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Ck>i7XT Maffki. 

2 Tofa^ &T0, 280. 



**Coau Meflei'i work is otivioariT of aa mteatie ikaiiilw Tte pveteee to 
tfated f rom die Itafiaa lUtenj. aad ike ^iihmiiw ikov mnqr eikiBimiii of tkeir 
•sthor bevia« hMi tke aOwmmmtge of speeU itf-ovantMa aot hitkart» aiade pobUe. 
The r<Äamn mart b« read hj aO. wko woald ■MkiilaiMl Ike pneeat poshiaB oT 
tkmAltmij, Tbey an writtea m a IHvIr stjla; aad eonbÖM tke ^ralM «T bktocy 
nHk ifhm «BtartakoMat of a roaMaca."— iMdM Rnitm 

A PERSONAL NARKATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

TEARS' SEBVICE AM0N6ST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOB THE SUFPBESSION OF HUMAN 
8ACRIFICE. Bj Uajor-GeiiAnl Johh CAmnaai^ CJB, 1 toL 8to^ 
with niostnitioiiB. 
«•Major^ianaral CampbelTa book fa one oT ÜaWtDg kilerMl» aad moak be pro- 
■cwwrt Um noat mnarkabte narratire of ika ptaaant acaaoo."— ■ J üi aa- aat. 

JAVA ; OR, HOW TO MANAGE A COLONY. 

Bbowing ft Practical Solution of the Questions affectmg Briiifih 
Indik. By J. W. B. MOHKT, Eaq. 2 toIs. 21b. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Cmtinued. 



TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Yojage down the Dannbe, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bei- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Sfencser, author of * Travels in 
Gircassia,* &c 2 vols. 2l8. 

** Thls work would at any time be read with pleaBnre, bat at this moment it is 
Invested with pecaliar interest It presents a clear and comprehensive view of 
Gtermany on the eve of war, and throws mach light on many qaestions which have 
receotly occapied, and are stUI destined to occapy, a considerable share of attention. 
It Ib moro than a narrative of travel, althoagh it possesses all the attractioni of a 
weli written work of that natare. There 1b sofficient of adventare f or thoae who 
love that which is exciting ; Sketches of wild and beaatif al scenes ; glimpses of lif e, 
not only in eitles, bat in secloded villages, and notes and observatlons od the social, 
moral, and political condition of the coontries passed throagh. The nnity of Qer> 
many is regarded as a galn to the whole civillzed world ; the exclnsion of Aastrla 
from Germany a gahi to herseif and to the magniflcent coantries she rales over in 
eastem Earope. With these coantries the reader extends hls acqaaintance. A 
characteristic sketch of the present State of Hangary is given in connection with 
the Story of a voyage down the Lower Danabe. The narrative of a ride across the 
monntaüis of Earopean Turkey is fllled ap with a description of the manners and 
castoms of a people still living in a State of primitive shnpliclty. The aathor's 
style is lacid snd anecdotal, and the ränge of hls book gives soope for mach pleas- 
ing variety as well as for mach asefal informatlon."— Post 

HISTORIC PICTÜRES, ByA.BAiLLiECocHRANE, 

M.P. 2volfl. 218. 

"Mr. Baillie Cochrane has pablished two entertaining volnmes of stadies from 
history. They are lively reading. ^My aim,* he says, 'has been to depict events 

Snerally known in a light and, if possible, a pictaresqae manner.' Mr. Ckxshrane 
s been qaite saocessfal in carrying oat this Intention. The work is a stady of the 
more interesting moments of history— what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
• Historie Pictures.' "— K«i«. 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Düsb 
OF Manchesteb. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 
"These volomes are sure to excite curioslty. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach.*" — Kma. 

HAÜNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornbüry. 

1 voL 8vo, with nnmerous Illustrations by F. W. Faibholt, F.S.A. 

** Mr. Thombuiy points out to os the legendary honses, Üie great men*s birth- 

places and tomba, the haunts of poets, the scenes of martjnrdom, the battle-flelds of 

old factions. The book overflows with anecdotical gosslp. Mr. Fairfaolt's drawings 

add alike to its vslue and interest*'— itTofa« and Qiurie$. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 

By J. UssHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 

Goloured Illastrations. 428. Elegantly bound. 
**This is a very interesting narratlva Mr. Ussher is one of tiie pleasantest com> 
panions we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which so mach was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the soenery, the 
antiqalties, and the people impressed the author's mlnd with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monoment of hls 
travels and pleasant explorationa*' — Times. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Caedin^ 

WiSBiuii. 1 ToL 8to, 68. 



MESSKS. BÜKST AND BLACKEXrS 
NEW WORKS— OmXmtMxf. 



A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. BvJ.C.Jeaf- 

pnKW, Barruter-at-Lftw, anthor of * ▲ Book ibamt Doeton,' Ae. 
S Tok. domjr Sra 90l (/a Aov.) 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 

By the «ithor of ' Hiik Abbej, < Lost Sir MMmigbei^' 2 Tols. 21b. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS- Bv M. 

Bcmuf Edwabdi. 8to, with Dhutnäou. 11m. (InNaoJ) 

»IT PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

By Elba C. Bon. 8to, with OliutntioBi. Um. (/« A'bv.) 

REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Bisw- 

JAMDi hüMEMT, Twentj Tean Direetor of Her Majesty'B Theatre. 
8to, with Portnut of the AnÜu»- bj Connt D*Omy. 16b. 

^Mr. Lamlejri book. wilh an ita ^Mriding epiBodea, fa iwlly a w«lk^^ 
torr oT an liiatitstiaii d Bociil imponaaoe fai ita time, Jnlai a p e t aed with Boond 
qfintona aad Bhrewd aad mature rafliectiona*'— Knei. 

** Aa a repeitonr of aneodote, we have not for a lang wUla nifSt wilii any 
all oamnaimUe to tbeae anuBaaOy brOliant and nioat divanifled EenoiniaoeD 

rDToal 0M Twentj Tean* Direetor of Her Hajeaty^i Theatre to na in llie 1 

thron« ofaU bis rMÜantaaKKiatioaa. They tA]EenBlaringly--a8H were,]edliytlie 
botton-bole— beilind the aoenea. in ereiy aenae of tfaat deeoying and pntf oondly 
auraetive phnaa They introdnoe na to all the Btam— no«r dngly, now in veiy oon- 
atellationa They bring üb rapidiy. deligfatfolly, and eahilantingly to a knowledge 
ao intfanate of what haa rBaUy been dtOng there in the Bealm of Song, not only be. 
hfaul the Boenea and in the green-rooni, bnt in the reeeptfon-apartnient of the Direetor 
himaetf, that ve are mi ooMran« «Ith all the wfaima and odditiea of the atnnge worid 
in which he HIIb ao U^ and reaponaible a poaition. Beading Mr. Lomley, we now 
know more dian we have ever known before of anch QoeenB of the Lyric atage aa 
Paata. Catelini, llalibran, GMai, Sontag. and Pieoolonuni--or BudiBght^ootodfairieB 
of the ballet aa TagUoni. Fanny ElUer, and Gerito-of Budi primi tenori aa Bobini, 
ICariQ, Gudoni, and Oinglini— of andi baritonea aa Bonooni and Tamborini^-or of 
aoeh baaai praf ondi aa the wondrona Staodigl and the mi^ty Lablacha Nay, Mr. 
LAnüey takea na oot of the glare of the f ootUglitB, away from the dang of tha 
oroheetCT^intothedream-hannted|ffeaeneeof theneatcompoeeraof fl>eage.bring- 
ing OS face to faee, aa it wem, amongothera, with BoBadni, liemdeiaaohn. Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, BaJf e, and Dooiaettl He leta na into the myatariea of bia coneapondenoe— 
now with Coont CaTonr, now with Prinee Metternidi— for, in hie doinga, in hia 
movementa, in hia negotiaiiona, SoTereigna, Prime MiniaterB, AmbBaaadorB, and 
OovenunentB ax«, tun by tun, not merely eoarteonaly, bat directly and profoundly 
intereatad! Altogetfier, Mr. Lomley'a bo<* ia an enthralHng one. It ia written with 
apartüing Ttmdty« Bnd ia deUghttany intereating thnmghoal"— Abl 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTÜRES OF AN OFFI- 

CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mra. UvTsm, Wife of Lieiit.-Oolonel D. D. Muno, ISth (Prinee 
Alboil's) Ligbt Infantry. 2 toIs. 21b. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTCHIT 

TARTART: bemg a Suxmner^s Ride beyond the Graat Wall of 

"-iiMU By Ö«»M Funaso, MOitftry Train. 1 toL royal 8vo, 

\ Map «nd 50 ülnstrationa. 

miittf'a nanatl^ te a nKwt «terming oneu He baa an nntroddenrBgion to 

kl^KÄliMnanhBUBnditspeopleanddMirwaya. lif e-iike doBcripttons aro 

JJJ^y^OÄWÄMtiaticpow«^.- - — 
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MESSRS. HÜRST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS—Continued. 



THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

Bj Mbs. Elus. Anthor of * The Women of England,* ^o. I toL 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 
** WUh pleMure her nomeroas wlmlrers will welcome a new book by the populär 
anthoresB of * The Women of England.* A very charming yolome ia tnia new work 
by Mra Ellia Ita ahn ia to aaalst the yonng stadenta of art üi those stadies and 
Bnbjecte of thooght which Bhall enable them rightly to appraciate and realfae that 
oft-qnoted trath, ' A thing of beanty ia a joy for ever.* 'The Trathfnhiesa of Art,* 
* The Love of Beanty/ 'The Lore of Ornament,* 'Early dawn of Art,* and Tarions 
ohapters of a kindred natnre, are foUowed by othera desoriptlve of * Leamtng to 
Draw,' ' Imitation,* ♦ Light and Shadow,* »Form,* * Colour,' ' Ladv's Work,* &o. The 
woik will intereat many fair readera It deeerves a welcome and yery cordial oom- 
mendation.** ~ 



** The anthor of ' The Women of England * haa written a book which deserrea to 
be highiy conmiended. It is intended for the yoong of her own sex, and it will be 
Strange if they do not find it attractiye as well as nsefol and instructive. It is the 
work of a keen-sighted, thooghtfal, sensible, and experienoed writer. It is oaloa- 
lated to train the yoong eye, the yonng band, and the yoong mind to appreoiation 
and adoption of whateyer there is of beanty in the storehooses of natura and the 
galleries of art ; and above aU,it is likely to promote general coltiTatian and general 
nsefolness.*'— /»iMlraM Nem. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES op the 

JAYANESE. By William Babbinoton D'Almbida. 2 toIs. post 
8to, with Ulustrations. 
" *Life in Java * is both amostng and instmctiv& The aothor saw a good deal of 
the coontry and people not generaily known.**— ^Mefueum. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c. 1 voL 
demy 8vo, with JUnatrations. 
"Dr. Mouat*s book, whilst fonning a most Important and valnable oontribntlon 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader.**->ilMeMBi*^ 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Ös. 

" A biography of the beantifol and nnhappy Qoeen, more satisf aotory than any wa 
have yet met with."-<Zto»Iy New. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
0. J. ANDBB880N, AttthoT of " Lake Nguni." 1 voL Ulustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THB RUSSIAN AOQUIBITIONB ON THB CONFINBS OF InDIA 

AJm China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
"Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Heb Majestt. Royal Svo, with Map and 83 Ulustrations. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, . R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers. By Walter Thobnbubt. 2 yoIs. 
8vo, with Portraits and other Ulustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER, By Dr 
DöLUNQER. Translated by W, B. Mao Cabb. 8vo. 



THE XEW AXD POPULÄR KOVELS, 

PCBLISHED BT HUSST & BLACKETT. 



CHRISnrS FATTH. BvUieautli«of *NoChurcV 
AXXALS OF A QUIET XEIGHBOÜRHOOD. 

Bt Gmomsm MjcDqkaul JLJL, aiolMr of < Alec Forbea,' 'David 

MADOXXA MARY. Bv Mra. Ouphant, author 

EINGSFORD. BTtheaotlKH^of <ScmandHeir.' 2 t. 
RACHEL'S SECRET. Br the anthor of *The 

rof Muten.* 3 Tt^k. 

«taiy, artastieally and 
' tf Ol Tolumes ia e 




LOBDS AXD LADIES. Bythe anthor of «Mar- 

garet and lier Bndasmaids,*' Acl 3* rda. 

•'lionli «Hi liMfies* s oae of ite mat ctenuns booka widi wfaich the literatare 
of fletioa haa beoa «■riched th» aeaaoa. Th» tratli aad Taloe of tho moral of the 
BtofT will mptwnwnmA h aa hijhlj aa tbe rrmitj amA hamoar of ita style and the 
IngewMty of ita mMU e Häua ."— J>Mt 

** A aaoat a,BBnBmf noreL Hie plot ia Aoroogiily original, and ia woiked ont 
vttliancbhBaKMraiidddlL Tlh» dMiaetara an capitally drawn."— iSXor. 

THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. 

By the anthor of ** John and I,** " Doctor Jacob,** Ac 3 vols. 

** A beantifU tala. wittton witih deep feeBas. 1% thama by ita elegante, and 
movea hy ita padioa.**— /BHfmlirf JTcml 

THE WIFE'S ERROR. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 

"Lady Blake ia a poHahed and elegaat writer. *The Wife'a Error* ia an hite- 
leating atoiy.**— Ptoit " A eapital noveL ^ f ar the beat book that Lady Blake 
haa wiitten.">V«*a AA 

NORA'S TRIAL. 3 vols. 

**Then Ia mach to intereat amd entertafai fai the history of 'Korans TiiaL* ** — Sun. 

KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. Mrs. George 

GiFFORD. 3 vols. 
** A very admkable and sttrring atory."— JMa BnU. 

THE MOTHER'S FAVOUKITE. By S. Russell 

Whitmet. 3 vols. 

" This atory ia intereating and well anatained. The character of Margaret Wen^ 
dell ia an exquisite creation."— Pa«t 

FELICIAS DOWRY. By Mrs. Fitzmaurice 

Okkden. 3 voIb. 
" ' Felicla's Dowry * is the work of a highly-coltivated mind ; the characters are 
rawn, the langnage good, the Interest f oUy sostahied, and the moral of the stoiy 
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THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A NOBLE LIFE By the author of * John Halifax, 

Gontleman,^ &q, 2 vols. 21b. 

•* This iB another of those pleasant tales In which the anihor of ' John Halifax ' 
qjwaks, ont of a generoos he«^ the poreat trntha of life."— ^jmmüwr. 

" * A Noble Life ' Is remarkable f or the high types of character it presents, and 
fhe skill wlth which they are made to work ont a story of powerfnl and pathetio 
interest "—Z)(n<y Newt. 

*' A beaatifally written and toaching tal& It ia a noble book— that will take deep 
root in the memory."— Poit 

" Few men and no women wQl read * A Noble Life * withont feeling themaelveB 
the better for the effort'*— «Sjwetotor. 

CHEAP EDITION of CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

By the anthor of *John Halifax,* &c. Illustratod by Sandys. 
Price 5b. boiuid. Forming the New Yolume of * Hurst and 
Blackett'B Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Populär Modem 
Works.» 

^ A more charming Btory, to oor taste, haa rarely been written. Within the 
compaas of a Single volnme the writer haa hit off a circle of varied charactera all 
tme to natare— some trae to the higheat natore — and ahe haa eatangled them in a 
Btory which keepa na in anapenae tili ita knot ia happily and graoefolly reaolved; 
while, at the aame time, a pathetic interest ia snatained by an art of which it woold 
be difflcolt to analyae the aecret It ia a choice gift to be able thna to render 
human natnre ao tndy, to penetrate ita dejitha wlth auch a aearching aagacity, and 
to üliuninate them with a radiance ao eminently the writer'a own. Even If tried 
by the atandard of the Archbiahop of York, we ahonld expect that even he wonld 
pronoance 'Chriatian'a Miatake * a novel withont a fault" — Thnet. 

'* Thia ia a atory good to have from the circnlating library, ba' better to have 
from one'a bookaeller, for it deaervea a place tn that little collection of clever and 
wholeaome atories that fonna one of the oomforta of a well-appointed home."— * 
JExtuniner. 

AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 

*' * Agnea' Ia a novel anperlor to any of Mra. Oliphant'a former worka** — Athauemn. 

** Mra. Oliphant ia one of the moat admlrable of om- lady noveliata. In her worka 
there are alwaya to be foond high principle, good taate, aenae, and reOnement The 
grace of her style, ita tranqaillity, ita onstodied bat by no means negligent elegance, 
have a pecoliar charm. * Agnea* ia a atory wronght out wlth the akill and miex- 
aggerated pathoa with which Mra. Oliphant's readers are familiär. Ita pathetio 
and reflned beanty will appeal irreaiatibiy to all readera."— Poft 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 

Tkird Edition, Revised, 3 toIb. 
** Thia book ia well written. The atory ia intereathig and fnll of inoident The 
aoooonta of the voriona old familiea and family plaoea are extremely well done. 
The pictore of lifo at Hampton Court ia very good, and there ia an amuaing aooount 
of a commemoration day at Oxford.."— ^Memetcm. 

SIE OWEN FAIKFAX. By The Lady Emily Pon- 

SONBT, author of the * Discipline of Life.* &c, 8 vols. 

" Lady Emily Ponaonby wrltea like a lady. and like a lady who knowa how to 
write."— JMoueum. "A very exoellent and pleaaant atory.**— näfiok ** A veryinter- 
esting and readable noveL**-^(ar. 

MIRK ABBEY. By the author of « Lost Sir Mas- 

8INOBEBD,* * The Glyffards of Glyffe," &c.. 3 vols. 
**A aplrited and amuaing Btory."— Pail Mail Oatette. "An admlrable and moat 
faacinating atory.'*— JoAn BuU. ** An ably written tal& The style is dear and 
nervouB.**— -JZecKler. ** The best of the aathor*8 novela*'^-«8(ar. 
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PuhUshed annualfy^ in One VoL, royal 8»o, trtVÄ ihe Arms heautifutty 
engravtdt handwmeJy hound^ ivith gilt edges^ price 31«. 6dl 

LODGE^S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THB THIBTY.FI FTH EDITION FOB 1 866 IS NOW BEADY. 

LoDOB*8 Pebragb AND Babonbtaob ifl Bcknowledged to be the moet 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work haa 
ever stood so high. It is published ander the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal Com- 
munications of the Nobihty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type heing kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the dato of publication, an ad irantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its füll and anthentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulons attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
yarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its anthority, cori'ectness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Hifltorical View of the Peerage. 
Parllamentary Bell of the Hoose of Lorda 
Englishf Sootch, and Irish Peers, in their 

Orders of Precedenc& 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britaln 

and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding snperior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Elngdom. 
A Collective Hat of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetioally arranged. 
Families of such Extinot Peers as haveleft 

WidowB or Issoe. 
Alphabetical List of the Somames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archblshops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetioally arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Sumames assmned by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second TlÜea of 
Peers, asnally bome by their Eldeet 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady bofore their own Christian and 
their Hnsband^s Somamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
visconnts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Hononr- 
able Mra.: and, in case of the husband 
being a Barunet or Enight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trana- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrst, it 
ig on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce itto be 
the readiest, the most usefui, and exactest of modern works on the subject"— Äjiertcrtor. 
" A work which corrects all errors of former worka It Is a most usef nl publicatlon." — Times. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithf ul record we possess of the ariato- 
cracnr of the day."— Po»«. 

*"llie best existing, and, we belleye, the best possible peerag& It is the Standard 
authority on the BuhfecV— Herald. 
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Bach in a Single volume, elogantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 6s. 



YOL. L— SAM SLICK*S VATUBE ANB HVMAV ITATUBE. 



„ ___ J witty and humoroQs 

productions, and well entilled io the large circulation which it cannot fkil to obt4un in 
ito present convenient and choap shane. The volume combines wiih the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, ana good paper, the lesser, but attractive mwits, of 
being well ülustrated and elegantly boundr—Pott, 



YOL. IL— JOHK HALIFAX, 0EKTLEMA17. 

" This !• a very good and a yery interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
f rom boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and liighly wrought. Throtighout it isconoeived in a high'spirit.aiid written 
with great ability. Tliis cheap and haiidsome new edition is worthy to pass freely fh>in 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— l^xamtntfr. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
sucoess. John Haliftix, the hero of this most beautifid stoiy, is no ordiiiary hero, and 
this hls histoiy is no ordinary book. It is a flilMength portrait of a true gentleman, 
ono of nature's own nnbility. It is abio the history of a home, snd a thoroughly English 
one. The work abonnds in incident, and is flill of graphio power and true patho«. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.**— «Sootema». 



VOL. IIL— THE CBESC£NT ASB THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBÜRTON. 

*' Independent of its value as an original narratf^e, and its usefül and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkablo for the colouving power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Amonir its f^reatest and most lasting cluurms is 
its reverent and serious apirit **—Quarterlif Bevietai, ' 

*' A book calculated to prove more practically usefUl was never penned than ' The 
Crescent and the Gross *— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
iinmortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pencü at once so reverent and so picturedque.**— /9Ma. 



VOL. lY.— NATHALIE. BT JULIA KAYANAOH. 

" ' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative eflbrt. Ita manner is gracioua 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A seutiment, a tendemes8,are oommanded by 
her whicU are as individual as they are el^aiit."— .i£AM«tMik 



VOL. V.~A WOMAH'S TH0TOHT8 ABOUT WOMEH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of souud counsel. It Is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practica!. Whoever wishes to glve advSoe to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so.*'— J&jramin«r. 

[COXTIVCED Oir THB VOLLOWIVa PAOIB.] 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OOKTmUBD). 



VOL. TL— ADAM ORAEME. BT HBS OUPHANT. 

** ' Adam Graeme' ii a stoiy awakening genuine emotion« of interest and delight by 
it« admirable pictures of Soottlsh life and soenenr. The eloquent author »ets before us 
the eascntial attributea of Christian Tirtue, their deep and nient workings in tbe heart» 
and their beautifül manifestations in life» with a deucaey, a power, and a truth whlch 
can hardly be surpaased.**— Pof t. 

VOL. YII.— SAH SLICK'S WISE SAW8 
AHB MOBEBV OrSTAITGES. 

" We bave not the slightest Intention to eriticiae thia book. Its repntation is xnado^ 
and will stand as long as that of Soott's or Bulwer's Novels. The reniarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose. and the happy description it affords of American life aiid man- 
nem, still continue the sub^ect of univenal admiration. To siur thus much is to 
aay enough, though we must just mention that the new edition forms a part of Messra 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has ineluded some of the very 
best spedmens of light literature that ever have been written/'— Jfessanyer. 



V^OL. VIIL— CABDINAL WISEMAN'S EECCILECnOITS 
07 THE LAST TOUR POPES. 

** Apicturesque book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns. by an eloquent Ro- 
man Oatholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
that his recollections will excite no ill-feeung in those who are most oonscientwusly op- 
posedtoeveiy ideaof human infiüllbllityrepresentedin Papal domination."— ^^/ke»«»a2». 



VOL. IX.— A LIPE POE A LIFE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss M ulock. She writes ftom her own oonric- 
tions, and she has the power not only to couooive cleariy what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language elfective and vigorous. In ' A Life for a Life ' she is for« 
tunate in a good subject, aud Las produced a work of strong eiXecb»"— Athenäum, 



VOL. X.— THE OLB COVET STJBTJRB. ET LEIGH HXWT. 

** A delightfül book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who havea love for the best kinds of reading/'— £ramtiMr. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
dttoed his reminisoences of Johnson."— O6««rv0r. 



VOL. XL— HABOABET AND HEB BBIDESHAIDS. 

** Werecommend all who are in search of a fiuciuating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshiieäb and origin- 
ality about it quite oharming."— ^^A^imvui». 



VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAH SnCZ. 

"The publications ineluded in this Library have all been of good quality ; manygive 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserveti 
especial meution. The paper ana print are unexceptioiiable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisQr the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome xuütormJ'—JExaminer, 



VOL. XIII.— DABIBH. BY EUOT WABBUBTON. 

'* This last productiou of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross ' has the s&ni> 
-lents of a \ eiy wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— (7^60. 



HÜRST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUED). 

VOL. XIV.— PAMILT ROMANCE; OE, DOMESTIC 
ANN ALS OP THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BT SIR BERNARD BÜREE, Ulsteb Kino of Abmb. 
_ re impoflsible to praise too li 
found on every drawing-ruom table. 

with the pith of all their interest pr 

may be read in half an h.o\iT.**-'Standard, 



" It were impossible to praise too hichly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
__ jnd on every drawing-ruom table. Uere you have nearly fifby captlvating romanoes 
with the pith of all their interest presenred in undiminiBoed poignanqy, and any oue 



TGL. XY.— THE LAntS OF NOSLAW. 

BT THE AUTHOE OF "ME8 MAEGARET MAITLAND." 
** The Liird of Norlaw tnUj lusUiiu tbe nttbor's high repatatton."— Amd.r 2fiiM*. 

VOL. XYI.— THE ENOLISHWOKAV TS ITALY. 

" We can praise Mra Oretton'a book aa interasting, unexaggerated, and fUll of oppor- 
tune inatruction."— T%0 Timss. 



VOL. XVII.— KOTHING NEW. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHX HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'* * Nothing New ' disph^rs all those superior merita which have made* John Halifax' 
one of the most populär works of the dB^.^—Post 

VOL. XVIII.— FBEER'S LIPE OP JEAmSTE D'ALBBET. 

** Nothiuir can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D' Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Po«^. 

VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OpThXTITDRED FIEES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
** We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 
the populär authoress of * Maivaret and her Bridesmaid».' If atiked to classify it, we 
shouldgive it a place betweeu ^ John Halifax * and ' The Caxtons.' **— Herald. 

VOL. XX.— THE EOMANCE OP THE POETTM. 

BT PETER BURKE, Sebjeant at Law. 

**. A work of Singular interest, which can never fUl to cliarm. The present cheap and 
elegant editiou iucludes the true stoiy of the Colleen B9,xrn,**—Illu8trated News, 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BT JULLi. KAVASAÖH. 

** * Ad^le ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
füll of delicate character painting.*'—AtheruBum, 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES PEOM LIPE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and Observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the aocomplishedauthor."— Sa^tcrdoy Bevieto. 

VOL. XXIII.— ORANDHOTHEE'S HONET. 

" We commeiid * Grandmother's Money • to readers in search of a good novel. The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there is throughout 
u healthy tone of monXitj.**—AtheruButn, 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOTJT DOCTOES. 

BT J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESa 
" A delightfüi hook,**— Athenäum. " A bo^ to be read andre-read ; fit for the study 
US well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Xanc«^. 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OON'TINÜED). 

VOL. XXV.— WO CHTJECH. 

'« We idviae all who have tbe opportuiii^ to read this book. It Ib well worth the 
itudy."— ^Mmmmi». 

VOL. XXVI.— MI8TSESS ASB MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.»' 

" A good wholmome book, gnioefülly written, and as pleasatit to read as it is instnict- 
ive.**—j1theiueum, " A charniiug tale charminffly told. All the characten are drawn 
with life-like naturalness."— H^rä/d. *' The spirit of th« whole book is excelleiit. It 
ii written with the same true-hearted eaniestuesa as * John Halifai.* "—Examiner* 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AWD SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 
•• * Lost and Saved • will be read with cni^r interest. It is a vigorous noveV*— Times. 
" A novel of rare exoellence : fresh in its thouKht, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it. It ia Hrs Norton's best prose work."— JSjtxiiiiiMr. 



VOL- XXVIIL— LES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The merits of ' Les Miserables * do not merely oonsist in the conoeption of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with detail» of unequalled beauty. In dcalinfr with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, whioh go to make up nur common humaiiity. M. Victor 
Hugo has stamped upon eveiy page the hall-mark of genius."— Qiuirter/y lieview. 



VOL. XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest ar 
' Barbara's History.* It is a work eonspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
verv graoeful and charmiug book, with a welLmaiuiged story. dearfy-cut charaoters, 
and sentiments expressed with an ezauisite elocution. The dialofnies especially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work 
of art, and so we inteud it.**— Times. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OP THE EEV. EDWAED lEVUfG. 

BY MRS OLirHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme/*- Times. 

** A tnily iuteresting and most affectiug memoir. Irving's Life ought tohave a nichc 
in every g^ery of religlous biography. There are few lives that will be füller of in- 
struction, interest, aud consolation."— ^Satorclay Review. 

** Mrs Öliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is oopious, 
etimest, ana eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
liowerfUl,andiire-like touches, whioh leaveastrougimpression."— JSrfii»6w7i0rA Ueview. 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writinir, 
a.s well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's ' is the work of an art- 
ist. The whole book is worth reading."— ^M«i«i«m. 



VOL. XXXIL— iSAM SLICK'S TEAITS OP AKEEICAR 
HTJMOÜE. 

•*Dip where you will into this lottery of ftin, you are sure to draw out a prize. 
These ra^ * Traita ' exhibit moet suooefldhüly the broad oatioDal featurea of Amerioaa 
humour.'^— Poc^ 



